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THE PEACEMAKER. 


O King belov’d, t’was no unkingly aim 
To still each faint, each tentative first bar, 
Each whisp’ring on the muffled drums of war; 
To quench the ruddy spark, the rising flame, 
Ere Europe, Kindling, savage Mars acclaim, 
And frenzied by the burning of his star 
Through bloodshed urge her wild career afar 
Reckless of aught save rude Bellona’s fame. 
Alas; unto another music tun’d 
The Monarchs tread to-day their mournful pace 
Pale olive branches bear they; these shall grace 
Thy Kingly head, thy royal beir festoon’d; 
These shall be fadeless; these, no mortal prize, 


Shall bloom for aye in fields of Paradise. 


J.W.C. 
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HEN an old story is dished up in America, instead of 
remarking “ Chestnuts,” as they used to do, the 
up-to- date listener now moves the closure by ejacu- 
lating “ Church Bells.” At least, so the doctor told 
me, as we sat at dinner in the saloon of the great 
liner, bound for Japan. The analogy was not clear 
to me, so J asked my companion to explain. 

“Ww hy,” said he, “ told before! ” 
Now, in writing about Japan, there is always 
a danger of having someone say, “ Church Bells.” At the present moment, 





however, when so much interest is being taken in things Japanese, there 
are many who, while familiar with certain phases of Japanese life, would 
like to know something of the simpler ways and humours of these island 
friends. 

Let us wander leisurely through the country, then, with the object of 
observing the natural, every-day life of the people. 

Wherever we go we see evidences of the great love of Nature, which 
is almost a national characteristic. 

In England, it is said that when we have things near our own doors 
we do not appreciate them; but this cannot be said of the Japanese. 

It is not only in the art centres of the cities that the great beauties of 
their flower-decked land are appreciated; on the contrary, so far as apprecia- 
tion goes, they seem to be a nation of artists. 

Everywhere in the country we find the same joyous recognition of 
Nature’s lavish gifts. 

How refreshing it is, as we pass through the upland paths, to see the 
homes of the people decorated and brightened by sprays of flowers or 
branches of blossom. 

As the seasons follow each other, from cold to warmth, the colourings 
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on the hillsides change, as new flowers open into bloom and old ones fade 
and fall; but whatever the flower of the season may be, we do not need to 
go to the open spaces to look for it, for, as we pass the humblest hut, we 
find the doorway gay with the season’s bloom. 

Here, from an old can, is stretched up round a window a great branch 
of blossom; there, in a still humbler doorway, is a bunch of flowers. 

Truly, here, if anywhere, Nature has her worshippers. 

While riding on a pony up through the mountains, on a bright morning 
in May, I saw a little girl, her arms filled with beautiful terra-cotta coloured 
Azelias, and, having beckoned her to come, I waited at the little tea-house, 
for the brightening of which the flowers were apparently being gathered. 

She came over and perched herself on the fence; while the setting up 
of my camera seemed to cause her great amusement. 

In the background, away on the opposite hills, a beautiful waterfall, 
silent at this distance, made a splash of white amidst the green of the 
hillside. 

Here, in the tea-house, I was soon sipping green “ cha ” (Japanese 
tea) from a tiny cup. 

The woman in charge smoked her pipe contentedly, and my little friend 


The ‘* Shojt,” or sliding panels 
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of the flowers 
squatted down, 
after attending to 
my wants. 
The high 
blocks under her 
shoes showed that 
she would be able 
to keep her feet dry 
when walking even 
on the wettest 
ground, and as the 
kettle steamed over 
the Hebachi (char- 
coal fire), some- 
thing of the quiet 
simplicity of these 
homely people 
seemed to _ steal 
into my being. 
Simplicity in 
all things is the 
very key-note of 
Japanese life, and it 
is to this quiet 
contentment with 
the every - day 
necessaries of life, 
and the absence of 
the demand — so 
common in_ the 
West—to be sur- 
rounded by luxu- 
ries, that much of 
the light - hearted 
happiness of the 
people seems to be 
due. 
It is a matter A little dancing girl in a tea-house garden 
of fairly general 
knowledge that the 
inner walls’ of 
Japanese houses are simply paper screens (called Shoji), which run in grooves, 
and may be pushed aside at will, or even slid right out of sight, into a sort 
ot press at one corner; but it is curious to ponder over the effect of living 
continually in surroundings where privacy, as we are accustomed to think of 
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it, hardly exists. There are, of course, other circumstances in the lives of 
these people which contribute to the same result; but, at any rate, it seems 
possible that in these simple “ Shoji ” we have typified before us the cause 


‘* 4 Water Carrier” in an old garden at Nikko. 





of their outlook on 
life, and also some- 
thing of their social 
intercourse, which 
is of a much freer 
nature than is our 
own. 

Their greater 
freedom from re- 
strictions of con- 
ventionality surely 
tends to promote a 
more open honesty 
and lack of prig- 
gishness, and, con- 
sequently, a much 
more natural under- 
standing of each 
other than  fre- 
quently obtains 
where people live 
amidst locked doors 
and strict social 
rules. 

It makes, in 
short, for a wider 
knowledge, and 
therefore a greater 
sympathy, and, as 
its result, the 
people seem to feel 
much more like 
members of one 
large family than is 
the case among 
ourselves. 

There are, of 
course, class dis- 
tinctions in Japan: 
but these are not sc 
inhumanly acute as 
they so often are 
with us. 


Although the 
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Japanese are simple in their ways, they are yet very ambitious, and the mere 
fact that a boy is born in poor circumstances is no bar to his ultimate social 
advancement, if he is industrious and intelligent. 

Among a people, as yet so young in its modern development, there 
are great possibilities and opportunities for educated young men, and here 
is the secret spring of the great under-current of ambition which courses in 
the being of almost every Japanese lad. 

The lift-boy, who takes us up to our rooms in the hotel, seems to be 
merely a lift-boy; but in reality he is a student of music—he hopes to become 
a bandmaster. 

The assistant in the little dry-goods store in the village yonder is reading 
political ecoonmy, and in his heart he means some day to be a banker. 

We find, then, as we go through Japan, this great contrast : simplicity 
of life, combined with almost unlimited ambition. 

While so many of them are striving so hard for material progress. 
however, they do not work themselves to dullness, for there is amongst 
them a widespread love of music and entertainment. 

Away in the country we can engage a Samisen player to brighten the 
evening for us in our little room at the village inn; while in larger centres 
whole troups of dancing girls are specially trained from childhood to enter- 
tain and amuse. 

These little girls (often only ten or twelve years old) are wonderfully 
pretty, with their powdered faces and rich-coloured garments. 

As evening closes in the alluring strains of the Samisen steal into one’s 
room as a Geisha girl goes by on her wooden shoes to entertain some other 
wanderer. 

Every man in Japan who can afford it has a garden, and most of. the 
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country inns have very beautiful miniature landscape gardens surrounding 
them. 
Most people are familiar by this time with the beauty of these little 
Japanese gardens, so I will not risk the cry of “Church Bells” by attempting 
to describe one; I will only say that the most fulsome description you may 
meet will not be an exaggeration. The Japanese gardener is a true artist. 

Women do much of the garden work, and it is very interesting to 
watch them as they move by ~ with the water-pitchers slung over their 
shoulders. 

Although the rice which forms the staple diet of the people is a simple 
food, it is by no means easily cultivated, and as we pass through the country 
we see the toilers knee-deep in the watery mud making ready for the crop. 

It is amongst these country-folk that the older customs of the people 
still obtain, and, as I stopped at a little tea~house by the roadside, I had a 
chat with a woman who followed the old rule that all married women should 
blacken their teeth. 

This quaint disfigurement is supposed to prevent all possibility of 
their husbands having cause for jealousy! 

The woman who handed me the small cup of “ cha” looked as if she 
were at least eighty, and, as she smiled in her desire to make me feel welcome, 


‘* In the heart of the 


” 


country 


{ Observe the woman's 
blackened teeth ) 








‘© 1 tree-thatched’’ island at Matsushima. 


she showed two solitary and very strangely formed teeth; but they were 
not of much practical value, for they were not opposite each other! 


An itinerant tinker was squatting by the roadside fanning his charcoal 
fire with bellows which were as ingenious as they were quaint. 

His whole stock-in-trade was stored in a box made in the shape of a 
miniature house (seen in the photo of the woman with blackened teeth). 

The window let in the air, while a piece of wood, which folded up 
when he pressed a handle, forced that newly entered air down a tube to the 
fire. 

This box contained drawers filled with various tools, nails, wires, and 
small sheets of metal; while another section held his stock of charcoal. 

Thus he wandered from village to village, with his “ house ” on his 
back. 

The villagers gathered round him while he repaired some old pots, 
and, either in exchange or part payment for his services, or else out of the 
very goodness of their hearts, one of the tea-house women stitched up his 
torn umbrella. 

It was an excellent picture of the companionableness so typical of the 
people. 

There is, in Japan, amongst all those who have a slight knowledge of 
English, a great desire to converse with the “ foreigner,” and often such 
conversations are very amusing. 

On my telling one young Japanese lad, who could just speak a little 
English, that I intended going to Matsushima, he said, “ You go Mat- 
sushima? Yes? You see fine window! ” 

Of course, he meant view. 
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At Matsushima there are hundreds of little islands dotted about 
in the bay, and on every one, however sparse the soil may be, are pine trees. 

The effect of these tree-thatched rocks jutting out their shaggy heads 
from the blue sea is most curious, and while we may wonder at this place 
being chosen by the Japanese themselves as one of the “ three great sights 
of Japan,” we cannot but be impressed by the quaint charm and novelty 
of this wonderful coast scenery. 

On my arrival at the village, after sailing in a small boat all round 
these islands, I asked to be directed to the Matsushima hotel. ‘“ Ah,” said 
the man who held the boat’s bow while I stepped ashore, drawing in his 
breath in the peculiar hissing manner which is intended as a mark of respect, 
“ Matsushima hotel—conflagration—one ‘month before! ” 

While waiting at the station for my train I passed an hour or so in 
watching the villagers’ ways. 

Some gold-fish, in an artificial pond near by, seemed to be very lifeless, 
so, having observed that the food thrown in by the people was left untouched, 
I asked my rickshaw-man to get me some water. 

On pouring this in all the fish swam up to the spot and breathed hard 
at the air-laden water, after returning to their previous occupation of floating 
right on the surface, with their heads almost out of the water, and their 
arched backs right out. 

It was therefore evident that the water in the pond was stagnant, and, 
after much effort at explanations, I succeeded in getting some of the railway - 
men to understand that fresh water was needed. 

This they promised to bring; but as my train had steamed up, I had 
to leave the panting gold-fish and speed away, via Lendai, on my night 
journey to Tokio. 

On the following evening a large banquet was given by the American 
Admiral, whose fleet was then visiting Japanese waters, and as I looked in 
at the assembled company, someone pointed out to me Admiral Togo, sitting 
on the right of his host. 

How quiet he looked, as with an expression of almost childlike humility 
he listened to his companion. With his hands folded, his whole attitude 
seemed to pronounce him patient, and unassuming, and peaceful. 

Who would dream that this was the man who had thrilled the whole 
world with his masterful achievements! 

And so it is, all over this wonderful country, the greatest men, the 
most eminent in every walk of life, seem just as natural and quiet and 
unassuming as the poorest in the land. 

In Japan, as in other countries, there is a great difference between the 
country people and their brethren of the towns; but although in the foreign 
quarters of the large cities many of the traits we have admired amongst 
the people in the country seem to have suffered from contact with the more 
mercenary ways of business, yet in the native quarters they still retain their 
characteristics unchanged. 

In Yokohama, as we walk down “ Theatre Street,” we seem to be in 
another world from that which we have just left on coming from the 


hotel. 








At the mitlliner’s,’ Tokohama. 


Here we see an umbrella shop, with dozens of red and white miniatures 
cf the stock waving from poles and strings all round, proclaiming the 
business of the store. 

There a milliner’s, as it would be called in England, attracts the envious 
eyes of youthful maidens; while the theatres themselves are extraordinary 
places; outside, a perfect blaze of coloured pictures and posters cover the 
fronts of the two-storied sheds, while the long, narrow, perpendicular strips 
of white cloth, lettered all over in Indian ink, add weirdness to the 
already complex nature of the fluttering descriptions of the show’s attrac- 
tions. 

My efforts to get some natural photographs of customers being fitted 
with new shoes at the clog-stores attracted large crowds of interested spec- 
tators, and I had to make many feints, and walk quite long ways off my 
route, in order, on coming back, to get the necessary clear space. 

Indeed, on my first visit, it was quite impossible to get the views I 
wanted, so, returning next day, I set to work again. 

Some ‘of my inquisitive intruders of the previous day recognised me, 
and came running across the street; but fortunately the photo had been 
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taken this time, so they could crowd round and look at the front of the 
camera as much as they pleased! 

In a refreshment stall I was fortunate to get behind a pillar, and thus 
secure a picture of two mousmés sipping some mixture of sweet stuffs, 
quite unconscious of my presence. 

When they did see me, and realised what I was doing, they both, 
first of all, looked—or tried to look—displeased; but in a moment they 
were joining, with the others in the shop, in hearty laughter. 

In fact, all down the street my “ snapping ” seemed to cause great 
amusement, and even the rickshaw-man, who walked about after me, entered 
into the spirit of it all, trying to induce children to stay still or run away, 
just as was wanted. 

It was altogether a very interesting demonstration of the people’s 
good-humour, and I left nearly everyone in the street laughing, either at 
themselves or at their neighbours, on account of having been “ caught ” 
in unprepared positions. 

This is the city in which we see again many of those whom we have 
met at various places in our wanderings, for from here the steamers start 
for east and west. 

As we sit on deck, in the evening lights, when the red glow is spreading 
over the western sky, Fuji, alone and wonderful, raises her head, seemingly 
pale-blue, against the sunset hues, as if to pay “ Farewell ” to her speeding 
admirers. 

Visitors to Japan are enchanted with this majestic snow-clad peak, 
but she needs no foreign poet to sing her charms, for of this gem of their 
isles, just as much as of the little flowers on the hills, the Japanese are true 
jovers and adoring worshippers. 

So, as we think of these people, with all their quaint ceremonies and 
seemingly curious ideas, let us try to think of them, not as some strange 
creatures whose customs and ways we cannot understand, but rather as a 
people who, like ourselves, are great lovers of Nature, and who, by their 
more homely, more natural, and more simple lives, entitle their country to 
be spoken of, lovingly, as “ Human Japan.” 

















By Parrick Vaux  Tllustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


“ And the Lion has left a whelp wherever a claw was set.” 
W. E. Henvey. 


7-99 OLDING tight by one hand to the bridge rail of the 

“::] destroyer that was punching through the seas, 
Lieutenant-Commander McArthur stared intently 
through the falling night till the “next ahead” hove 
up again, black and obscure, on the crest of her 
bearing wave. Her signal electric in long and short 
winks was energetically flashing astern the inevitable 
wigging from the flagboat, leading vessel of the 
weather line of the flotilla. 

The gesture he gave with his free hand appealed to Sub-Lieutenant 
Gullick’s consciousness of what McArthur had at stake, and prompted him 
to edge closer, though he was not swayed by much sympathy for the 
Australian. 

“ Commodore signalling again, sir. 

“ Yes. . . . He’s whipping us up again!” ‘The words broke from the 
harassed officer, harsh and resentful. ‘“ More can’t be done with this lame 
duck.” 

“ There’s been no end to her kinks in this cruise. But she’ll soon 
have little chance for many more, so close en port.” 

Lieutenant McArthur, staring hard at the junior officer’s round face, 
tried to make out the expression underlying its covering of caked salt and 
coal-dust. Had Gullick also given him up? Was he, at last, inwardly 
stigmatising him as an incompetent officer? 

*« She is just an old sow! ” replied the Lieutenant, in his slow, grating 
voice. “It won’t be long before we’re up the Medway; but there’s no 
knowing what’s ahead yet, with her . . . Seems as if nothin’ ’ud turn my 
strain of bad luck! ” 











” 
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With a smothered curse he took the slate from 
the anxious and streaming signal-man. A gust of 
anger seared his self-control—anger at himself, at his 
fellow officers, at the links of misfortune now circum- 
scribing his career and marring his future. But 
thought of his far-off messmates in the Australian 
Naval Unit, looking to him to prove the fitness of 
the A.N.U. training and personnel, brought him 
steadiness again, and concentration. 

“Why can’t you keep station? Indicate 
defects.” 

“Indicate defects. Right oh,” grunted the 
Lieutenant-Commander, handing the slate to his 
Sub-Lieutenant. “ First, it was her condenser 

/.itubes; now it is the feed water leaking ahead. .. . 
seaeeeh hetiineie. Gullick! Did or did we not ‘indicate defects ’ 
before, eh? ” 

“ Twice now, sir. . . . Seems like this queer wireless jamming all 
this afternoon has rather upset the Commodore’s brain-box,” quoth irre- 
pressible Twenty, puckering his face as a shower of spray, shooting over 
the bridge, heavily bespattered it. “It'll be ‘G—d help us’ when he gets 
us into port,” he added, in naive candour as the signal-man departed with 
the answer. “ Absolutely rotten—this craft’s run of bad luck! She has 
always been the same, though. . . . The scrap-heap is the right place for 
her. . . . Got herself such an unholy name, she was laid up two years ago 
until the present cruise.” 

““So you’ve told me before,” observed the Australian, his tall, square 
figure swaying to the jerky leaping of the small craft. “It must be a 
mark of high honour, then, for one to have been appointed her C.O.! ” 

His voice, raised against the squealling wind, ended in a sudden crack, 
and Gullick looked thoughtfully at him. But McArthur had stepped to 
port to evade a volley of brine rending against the weather-cloth, and was 
watching the next ahead take in his signal. 

It occurred to him, with a feeling of deep injustice, that the Admiralty 
had acted of deliberate purpose when it, on the forenoon of his arrival from 
Sydney, had pitchforked him into the newly re-commissioned destroyer. 
Attached to a hastily formed seagoing flotilla of the Sheerness base, and 
manned with a crew strangers to each other as well as to her, she, as one 
of other vessels, had afforded, not only a public indication of some shadowy 
cfficial prescience regarding the near future, but also a full scope for the 
trial of an officer representing for the first time in home waters the standard 
of the Commonwealth’s naval executive. 

In every instance of her malice, McArthur recalled that her bows had 
always swung to port. 

He ticked the occasions off in his mind as, under the drive of her 
engines, she nosed through a ridge of cresting water, sheeting both bridge 
and forecastle in stinging spray. First, at the outset of the practice cruise, 
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she had got across the bows of a consort already making fast to her buoy 
at Sheerness, and thus had elicited critical disapproval of his handling of 
her before his first full day was out; then she had obstinately tried to twist 
her stem against her coal lighter at the sub-base up the coast; 

and, subsequently, had created confusion and almost disaster 

during a series of intricate evolutions off the Norfolk 

coast. 

At recollection of her last vagary his skin pringled. 

Though he had been as loyally supported by her crew 
as ever by any Australians whom he had handled, Lieutenant- 

Commander McArthur knew his was a blackened record. 
Toe late had he been in sizing her peculiarity. 

As he felt the slender hull throbbing beneath his thick_sea-boots, felt 
the scattered spray upon his cheek, and smelt the salt in the gushing wind, 
there arose in him for a moment or two the same old detestation of the sea 
which had made his cadetship years a time of horrid nightmare, banished 
only through success and strenuous self-discipline, self-contempt, too. 

Not for him was the voice and being of the Sea. Neither pulsed his 
blood to her tang, nor his heart to her breathing. He was not Hers by 
adoption or descent. 

Peach and apricot orchards fragrant in flower; stretches of vineyards, 
like green dazzling gems, against the sombre hue of the woodland; a moun- 
tain forest white with the blood-tree in bloom, the air laden with rich 
perfume and echoing with the din of parrakeets and the steady roar of 
millions of honey bees; all the life and busy husbandry of the well-known 
McArthur Estates: with these were his inborn instincts. 

He was a captain of the land—not of the sea. 

Inland ancestors, tillers of the soil at home and overseas, had engen- 
dered his natural impulses. But upon a luckless occasion pride and patriotic 
spirit had induced his father to ignore the family birthright; and into the 
Commonwealth naval forces had he sent him. 

“ That earthy Australian cub! ” 

These words of a satirical eye-glassed “ Pay-bobs,” which McArthur, 
to the discomfort of fellow officers in the flotilla, had overheard by chance 
in the smoke-room of the hotel at the sub-base, he now mentally repeated 
in savage comment. 

“* Wireless sends this up, sir,” exclaimed the Sub-Lieutepant, in hurried 
accents, handing him the slip. ‘“ Says there appears to be urgent orders in 

the jumble of codes passing through. Something blooming 
queer going on, don’t you think so, sir? ” 
And it was as Lieutenant-Commander McArthur lifted his 
eyes off the distant flagboat, whose signal electric had begun 
. anew a frantic blinking, that there came a thudding of quick- 
firers away up the Thames. Faint and spasmodic they cracked out against 
the stiff north-east breeze; and almost instantly the reports deepened into 
a dull, ominous rolling as other guns broke out. 
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“ By thunders, what does this firing mean, eh? ” grunted the Lieutenant- 
Commander, glancing hastily at the ship. Somethin’? d—d queer goin’ on, 
as you say, Gullick.” 

“ Look, look, sir,” and the junior officer grabbed his arm. “ Shoebury 
sending up fireballs,” as to the rattle of a far-off quick-firer great streaks 
of vivid white light slowly flared out through the falling might, as if a 
white-heat volcanic eruption was playing in mid-river. “ Show of a search- 
light, Garrison Point, surely. . . . Others now, too! . . . Look! there 
they’re shifting.” 

“ By G1, it is Them! ” 

“ Them! ... Without war declared?” There were accents of 
incredulity and profound surprise in the Sub-Lieutenant’s voice, but 
accents arising from the sensation of the moment, and not from convic- 
tion. 

“Yes! ... them... ” his C.O. pumped out huskily. “ Haven’t 
we always said they’d let drive at us unawares? Some friction between the 
two Governments at present, too.” 

The eyes of the two officers met, and each nodded his head in the 
affirmative. 

“ Glory be, then, it has come at last! ” Gullick ejaculated, his face fired 

with excitement. ‘“ But won’t they get a smashing! ” 


ai Lil = In the south-west, over the starboard bow, the haze 
ae ye) of light glowed against the clouds like a strange grey dawn, 


and into it rays of stronger light were now leaping, to shoot 
low down the river, as if striking with sudden death. The booming of 
the seaward defence smote the air in awful meaning. 

Breathing deeply, Lieutenant-Commander McArthur glanced aft at 
the bluejackets clustering to starboard, commotion animating their dim 
figures and gesticulations, and audible, too, in the fragments of talk reaching 
forward. His eye shied to the destroyer’s four spuming funnels and low 
black deck with its apparati for destruction. His she was to handle and to 
hold for victory or defeat—life or death. 

This was to be the Real Test of fitness as achieved by the Common- 
wealth’s training—this, and not the handling of a vessel that had been put 
out of commission two years previously on account of a certain defectiveness, 
which had remained unrecorded, as was the Admiralty’s custom, for the use 
of any future commanding officers. 

“ Firing up-river dying down, sir,” cried Gullick, who, binoculars at 
his eyes, had been searching the obscure reaches of estuary now opened 
out. ‘“ I’m blowed, but they must have sunk whatever it was looking in! ” 

“ Flagboat signals. We'll hear something. It has been the enemy 
that has jammed our communications this afternoon.” 

McArthur’s voice was composed. Not for him was the mounting 
exultation, the fierce, glad thrill of hereditary traits that heartened his 
subordinate, the lineal offspring of generations of Britain’s naval seamen. 
The Australian’s was the impassive composure of the landsman whose 


‘ 
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ingrained faith in race, whose unselfish love of Motherland, has translated 
him into one above all petty doubts and fears. 

“ Something coming down to seaward full tilt ”’ cried the Sub- 
Lieutenant, feverishly working his glasses upon the mouth of the Thames 
now ahead.” A big cruiser, by Heavens, getting away with her report! ” 

“ We can hold her up, who and whatever she is; we can,” grimly 
ejaculated McArthur under his breath, as he took the slate from the white- 
faced signal-man. ‘“ The Commodore’s orders. . . . My G—d! ... it 
really is war! ” 

Quickly and with mathematical precision the six destroyers assumed 
triangular formation, the three leaders forming the base of the triangle. 
Smartly torpedo tubes were cast adrift, and everything prepared for hos- 
tilities. On deck a few silent men stood by, staring bent-browed and 
expectant up-river. Already, to the north and south, Shoeburyness and 
Sheppey were sunk in the mantling darkness. 

To Lieutenant-Commander McArthur the two-funnelled cruiser 
seemed to leap into view as she came pelting for the open, at the caps of 
her belching smoke-stacks faint tips of flame playing. By as much as he 
could distinguish of the ragged outlines of her upper works, she appeared 
to have suffered from the gun-fire. 

But so far she had successfully reconnoitred Britain’s war-base in the 
North Sea. 

Afar northward were the active divisions of the Home Fleet, that now 
had their bows precipitately turned south. Off the Galway coast was the 
Atlantic Squadron, now heading for the North Sea. Yet only very late 
that afternoon had the reluctant order, “ Mobilise,” set going the British 
war machinery; and at Sheerness, out of the seventy-odd units, many of 
them were obsolete, and most in need of repair. 

Early that morning the enemy’s 2nd Division, High Seas’ Fleet, had 
sailed from the Ems Roadstead, 260 miles away, ostensibly to rejoin their 
1st Division manceuvring off Heligoland. And as the first craft available 
at Sheerness for seaward patrol were making ready to get away, the daring 
scout, favoured by the falling night and the rising haze, was coolly surging 
abreast of Sheerness Bar, satisfying herself as to the preparedness for war 
cf England’s one base in the North Sea. With ease she had escaped amidst 
the alarm and excitement, there being neither enough men in the two as 
yet unreinforced companies of Garrison Artillery to man all the guns, nor 
3n adequate number of Engineers for the indispensable searchlights of the 
Coast Defence. 

Forward the homing division of destroyers rushed to annihilation. 

Into the Australian had flashed thoughts bitter and humiliating to the 
pride of a Briton. As the cachinnation of doomed fools, there came back 
to him the laughter of officers when they had related how that, during the 
previous manceuvres, gun-crews had been trotted from gun to gun to give 
semblance to an efficient Sheerness Defence, and how, the year before, the 
shortage was so great that the cooks and cooks’ mates had been called out 
to help fire the salutes. 
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At that time it had all seemed farcically humorous. Now it was bring- 
ing about disaster—the mortifying disaster of Unpreparedness. 

“ She mustn’t get away. She mustn’t get away.” The heart of the 
Lieutenant uttered these words with desperate and unspeakable deep pur- 
pose. 
“ She’ll be falling back with the news on some force of theirs coming 
along from the Ems, sir,” Sub-Lieutenant Gullick jerked out against the 
throaty wind. “Sheerness ll be knocked into a scrap-heap before we 
come at ’em from the nor’ard or Portsmouth. No weight of vessels at the 
base to stop ’em.” 

“ She doesn’t get away. We stop her.” There was a dreadful earnest- 
ness in McArthur’s saw-like voice. The battle instinct shone in his eyes. 

Of a sudden the thump of a gun broke out on board the fleeing cruiser, 
and on her fireball igniting on the water ahead the destroyers were enveloped 
in a sheet of brilliant white light. The next second, the enemy standing 
away a point or two, her 8.2 and 6 inch quick-firers opened fire pell-mell, 
but with terrible effect. 

Into the zone of fire, 3,300 yards from the cruiser, the destroyers were 
hurled. 

Under the storm of projectiles beating upon them, two of the leading 
craft crumpled up like paper bags, and disappeared amidst coronas of steam; 
their consort to port breaking through, only to lurch into a breast of sea, 
bottomward. As if possessed of mad fright, the second line swerved in the 
cpposite direction, away from the cataclysm of death fronting them. 

And as the flare of the fireball had first shattered the darkness, their 
rear unit, the apex of the formation, had swung to starboard, and disappeared. 

As she swept out of the zone of fire, beams from the cruiser’s forward 
searchlights, that had smartly been re-fitted, cut like molten wedges through 
the murk, and rested on the two vessels of the second line. But the com- 
manding officer of the apex boat was not to see them checked—blasted apart 
—by the weight of projectiles again meeting them sooner than they could 
reach striking distance. 

The Australian had succumbed to the War God. 

McArthur had lost consciousness of himself. He was not aware he 
struck the one tremendous figure now in the scene—was not aware that 
fellow officers and men were finding death for the Empire’s sake, and that 
on him alone lay achievement. He had centred the gaze and calculation 
of his whole being on the enemy. 

As his vessel ripped onwards, he leaned forward a little, his narrowed 
cyes sharp as needle-points, his face, through tension of thought, rigid and 
implacable. Only when the destroyer heeled, on a ricochetting shot 
demolishing her port quarter, did a contortion of dismay cross his features. 
Another missile lodged in her hull, wrecking dynamo and accumulators, and 
his mouth worked convulsively. 

To Sub-Lieutenant Gullick, crouching alongside the amidships torpedo 
tube, the flying seconds were leaden-footed zons of torture. His heart 
galloping and his face clammy with sweat, he strained ear and eye to the 





AND INTO IT RAYS OF STRONGER LIGHT WERE NOW LEAPING. . . . 


obscure figure on the bridge. To the junior officer in that agonising night- 
mare of raging guns and physical sensations, it was that the commanding 
officer’s whistle was never to be heard. For the first time “ Impossibility ” 
had grappled with him, like a red-fanged and appalling live thing. 

2,200 yards . . . 2,000... . 1,800... 1,$00 yards. It was strik- 
ing range now; but still no whistle. 

Into Gullick’s riot of hopes and fears the thought shot that the flaming 
opposition ahead had paraly sed the Australian. He groaned in his despera- 
tion—half-raised himself as if compelling attention from the bridge. His 
eyes ignored the last death throes of the second line, as, full in the enemy’s 
far-cast radiance, they, with hulls and decks and work smashed and gashed, 
went reeling to their doom. 

Away off the cruiser’s quarter the darkness was cleaved by a searchlight, 
the great cone of light flooding the waters close off the destroyer’s starboard 
bow. Straightway the violent jarring of suddenly reversed engines shook 
her hull; and consternation and amazement wrenched at the Sub-Lieutenant’s 
heart. But in that same instant the avenger swung round like a top to 
port, evading the light. She was steadied again; her engines were stopped; 
and, silent in her venom, she forged nearer. Low piped her bridge; and 
two torpedoes shot from their tubes. 
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It was then, as McArthur rang his engines to full speed, that globes 
of fire, terrible and dazzling, evanesced overhead into bursting shell. The 
searchlights wheeled and smote him with their relentless beams, and every 
gun and eye on board the enemy were concentrated on the destroyer. 

Twisting and zigzaging to escape destruction, she pelted away for 
up-river. And, astern, a dull roar suddenly spread voluminous through 
the air, and the crashing of guns ceased. The cruiser, hit in her after-port 
shell-room, appeared to open up on a hinge of crimson and blue fire, then 
melted in a volcano of flame and thunder. 

“ Sheerness safe enough this time,” croaked Lieutenant-Commande: 
McArthur some minutes later, when, propped against the few feet of bridge- 
rail left standing, he and Gullick saw their identity rocket answered by the 
leading unit of two cruisers, now scurrying down-stream from the base. 
‘“* Undoubtedly the enemy’s 2nd High Seas’ Fleet Division is hanging about 
at hand waiting for their scout’s report. . . . D’ye know, it was this craft’s 
d—d defect that saved us—Sheerness, too.” 

“ What do you mean, sir? ” asked Gullick, carefully nursing his left 
cheek, which a sliver of steel had nastily grazed. 

“ Well! ” came the slow reply, “I had just decided that for some 
teason, owing to her build, no doubt, as soon as her engines are moving 
astarn, she yerks her bows to port, no matter how ye steer her. . . . That’s 
how she jinked the searchlight in time. Fa 


“That earthy Australian cub! ” 


AFFECTATION 


By J. G. B. Lyxcu 


=] F I walk down the street in a peculiar collar that I 
a have invented, or if I merely ask an M.F.H. his 
opinions on Symbolism, as I not infrequently do, 
you and he say, “ affected ass.” 

If 1 say, as I sometimes say, “I carry an 
umbrella on clear nights, lest I should see the stars,” 
you call me an affected ass. 

If I say, as I have said, that I think cricket 
a child’s game, you call me a ass. 

But this is not so. 

I wear that collar, partly, because I consider that it suits me, chiefly, 
because it is comfortable; so I am not affected because of that. 
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I make that remark about the umbrella for the sake of saying some- 
thing, which, however unworthy a motive—and it is unworthy—does not 
constitute affectation. 

But when I say that cricket is a child’s game, Iam an affected ass, though 
not a one. I say it because I happen not to be able to play cricket, 
which leads me, humanly, to dislike it; which leads me, worse, to say so; 
which leads me, far worse, to condemn it. I don’t really think that cricket 
i$ a poor game, and, therefore, in that I say I think it is, I am very affected 
indeed. 
Of course, all affectation is not to be shunned. We all have our little 
pretences. There are religious affectations, literary, scholarly, artistic, 
sporting, and all sorts. 

With some people it is unconscious: for example, mine hostess is 
quite unaware that she affects a different tone of voice when “ people ” 
come to tea, from that with which she speaks in the bosom of her family. 

Many have small affectations to lift them, as they think, from the 
common ruck; sometimes it does so lift them; more frequently not. 

Some people in years gone by mistook mere advertisement for affecta- 
tion. Mr. Daffodil walked down Pall Mall with a lily in his mediaeval 
hand, and little George said to Nana, “ What’s that man? ” and Nana, 
seeing that he was unusual, went home and told Missus about it, and Missus 
told Master, who went and saw for himself, and then asked about it all at 
the club, and when he asked at the club, they said, ‘‘ Oh, that’s Daffodil! 
Haven’t you read his latest book, ‘Green and Green’? ” Result—sub- 
stantial royalties. 

You will say to me, “ You’d do that, if you could make money by 
doing it.” But I would not; I am too shy. But I don’t condemn it, I 
don’t condemn it; it’s far more picturesque a manner in which to money 
make than to reproduce a photograph of an unlovely person in a newspaper 
and to say, below it, that she lost seventeen pounds in three days by the 
use of .. 

However, it is very affected to write verse about wonderful passions 
that you will never have sufficient blood in you to feel. 

Once I thought I’d like to be out of the common ruck, so I hung all 
my pictures upside down; which was affectation; besides they were good 


Now, because I name the days of the week according to my 
ass. And 





pictures. 
favourite drinks, and not mere Monday, et ceteras, 1 am a 


because I send out invitations to tea written upon blotting-paper and sealed 
with candle-grease, I am a most amusing fellow. 




















A FIGHT. 





By St. Joun Brapner 


O prevent misapprehension, I would like to say at the 
very beginning that I have nothing tangible to place 
before the Society for Psychic Research. I did not 
see the ghost, nor hear it, nor feel it. I don’t know 
that there was a ghost, and I have no theories on the 
subject whatever, but will merely state exactly what 
happened, and let everyone draw his own conclu- 
sion. 

To begin at the beginning, then, I may say 
that the boy is very fond of cats, and cats, seemingly, are very fond 
of him. A year or two back he bought a young kitten of 
a dark grey colour, giving, in payment for it, six marbles, a piece of chalk, 
one broken lead pencil, a coil of string, two old jam pots, and an empty 
gum bottle. 

On handing over these securities the cat became a member of the boy’s 
household. As time went on, Tom, which was the somewhat exceptional 
name the boy gave the cat, grew to be an animai of enormous size and 
strength. I never liked the brute myself, but I had to admit that it was 
a cat of extraordinary intelligence. It knew the time when the boy should 
come home from school, and if he were a little late, as boys sometimes are, 
because teachers have a habit of keeping a boy in if he doesn’t know his 
lessons, the cat became manifestly uneasy, and walked, or rather prowled, 
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zbout the room and in the hall, sometimes scratching at the front door, and 


when the boy at last arrived the cat’s joy was very evident. The cat grew 
to be so huge that, when it 


stole up the stairs, it always 
reminded me uneasily of a 
tiger. 

As I said, I never liked 
the brute, and it apparently 
did not like me, but seemed 
to tolerate me because of 
my relationship with the 
boy. I may go farther and 
say that no one in the house, 
except the boy, felt any 
kindlines; towards the huge 
beast. The servants were 


afraid of him, and the creature seemed to me to have an ugly cross-grained tem- 
per, although the boy stoutly maintained this was only apparent, and not real. 
One afternoon, not in the dark when cats are supposed to do their fighting, 
but in broad daylight, I saw Tom spring upon another cat in the garden, and 
there ensued for a few moments the most terrific cat struggle it has ever been 
my fortune to witness. Tom was victorious, and the other cat crawled 
away in a dilapidated condition. The boy happens to be of a peaceable 
disposition, and I expected that this evidence would change his opinion 
about the cat. I was amazed therefore when I discovered that he could 
hardly conceal his satisfaction at the result of the combat, 
which I graphically described to him, and I learned 
further that he had quietly known for weeks, a know- 
ledge which seemed to give him subdued satisfaction, 
that his cat could thrash any two cats in the parish. 

The more I learned about the character of Tom 
the less I liked him. I found that it was his habit to 
steal away from the house at night when he could catch 
the door open, and one morning, getting up very much 
before my usual hour, having passed a somewhat sleep- 
less night, I was amazed to see the boy steal softly 
downstairs, like a ghost, and quietly open the front 
door, whereupon entered Tom with signs of many a 
glorious victory upon him. He was warmly welcomed 
by the boy, who was only half awake. 

I stepped from my place of concealment, and caused both to start with 
surprise. 

“* How long has this sort of thing been going on? ” I asked. 
The boy seemed crestfallen, and rubbed his eyes in evident discom- 
fiture, while the cat glared angrily at me, as much as to say, “ What right 
have you to interfere?” The boy, with some reluctance, admitted that 

















THE BEETLE, 


he heard, as it were in his sleep, the cat on various occasions scratch at the 
door, so he had several times stolen down and allowed Tom to enter the 
house. 

One morning, some weeks later, I was awakened by hearing sobs in 
the hall, which the boy was ineffectually trying to suppress. I sprang up, 
fearing something was wrong, that the boy had suddenly been taken ill. 
On opening my door I saw him trying to slip unnoticed into his room; he 
had the cat in his arms. 

“ What’s the matter? ” I asked. 

*“ Someone has been trying to kill Tom.” He answered with difficulty, 
trying to conceal his emotion. “I think some 
boys have clubbed him.” 

** Nonsense,” I said. “ Boys don’t roam 
the streets till four in the morning for the mere 
pleasure of clubbing a belligerent cat. The 
brute has been fighting and evidently has met 
his match.” 

“ No,” said the boy stoutly, “ there isn’t 
a cat within miles that can match Tom. He 
hasn’t had fair play; it’s been dogs, or boys.” 

The cat was indeed in a deporable condi- 
tion, with one ear nearly gone. He lay in the 
boy’s arms in a comatose state, and a glance 
served to show that Tom’s fighting days were over. The boy’s tears 
trickled down his cheeks as he gazed on the wreck of his cat. 

I ventured the suggestion that the offended cats of the neighbourhood 
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had joined forces and secured the attendance 

of some pugilist cat to give Tom all the 
fighting he wanted. The boy looked his reproach, and no doubt thought I 
was treating a subject of extreme gravity in a light and frivolous manner. 
However that may be, Tom quite evidently had got his quietus, and I saw 
that all the boy’s care could never set him on his quarrelsome legs again. 

Before the boy went to school that morning he came to me in my study, 
a room at the top of the house, and begged that I would allow Tom to 
remain there, because he was afraid the servants would not be kind to him. 
The cat was in his arms, but was taking no interest in the affairs of this 
world. Only one eye was “ practicable,” and that was half closed. The 
boy made a comfortable bed for the injured animal, and with quivering 
lip went off to school. 

For the first time in my experience of Tom 
he lay quiet and gave no trouble whatever. 
When the boy returned from school his first 
anxious words to me when I met him downstairs 
were : 

“ How is Tom? ” 

** As well as could be expected,” I answered. 
“ He seems to be going on all right.” 

The boy sprang up the stairs two steps at a 
time, and presently I heard a cry of dismay from 
the study. 

“ He’s dead! ” cried the boy, in anguish, 
bringing down the stiffened body in his arms. 

“ Well,” I said consolingly, ‘ those who live 
by the sword must die by the sword. I wouldn’t 
grieve over the matter if I were you; cats are 
cheap, and you can easily get another.” 












































“ Never another like Tom,” said the boy 
sorrowfully. 

“T hope not,” I said to myself fervently. 

The cat was buried in the garden, and the boy 
put up a piece of wood to mark the spot, on which 
he inscribed, in memoriam, the tragic circumstance 
of Tom’s death, and I never could persuade him that 
the cat got fair play in his last great fight. 

Weeks and months went by, but the boy pro- 
vided himself with no other cat; he was true to the 
memory of Tom, and saw that his grave was kept 
green. When the rain washed out the inscription 
on the headstone he painted it in again. 

But one day a ragged little urchin came with a 
basket, in which reposed three very small kittens. 

He wanted sixpence for the lot. I gave him sixpence, but chose 
only cne of the kittens. I placed the stupid, somewhat sprawling, 
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little animal in the kitchen and left it to its fate. It was, in appearance, 
like the other cat, but it began to develop a very much different tem- 
perament. I think the funniest thing I ever saw was the kitten examining 
a beetle. Every respectable kitchen has beetles in it, and when the lights 
are turned out at night the beetles come forth. Going down late one 
night into the kitchen, and lighting the gas, I woke up the kitten, and then 
for: the first time in his life he saw a beetle. He sprang on the beetle, 


turned it over, 

looked at it know- 

ingly, and, when the 

frightened insect 

tried to scuttle away, 

pounced again, 

turned it on _ its 

back, marched round 

it, turned it this way 

and that with his 

paws, and had the 

wildest possible 

time. He was a 

most playful kitten, 

but for a long time 

the boy looked 

coldly upon him. 

He understood that 

the advent of this 

little animal was a 

covert attack upon 

his affections, which 

were, alas! centred 

in the lonely grave 

at the back of the 

garden. One day, 

however, I came 

upon him lying ful! 

length on the 

hearthrug, holding 

up a string which 

the kitten was 

vainly endeavouring 

to grasp. He 

looked a little 

shame-faced at being THE GHOST OF OLD TOM. 
caught in this way, 

and possibly felt that perhaps I thought he was untrue to the memory of 
Tom; nevertheless, he admitted that there was a good deal of fun in the 
kitten. By-and-by the little animal got to be very knowing, and used to 
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steal up the stairs in the morning and scratch lightly at the boy’s door. 
This apparently captured the youngster completely, and Tom became but a 
memory, with his headstone neglected. And now I come to the mysterious 
part of this story. 

We were all very fond of the kitten. He possessed, as far as could 
be discovered, not one disagreeable quality. He was uproariously playful, 
and would scamper up and down stairs with an abandoned glee that was 
quite irrepressible. One night, when all respectable kittens should have 
been asleep, I came upstairs, and found him on the upper landing engaged 
in the frivolous occupation of chasing his tail round and round. The tail 
was quite evidently a new discovery, and was a delight to the kitten. I 
grasped the animal by the back of the neck, and, going upstairs, opened 
the door of the study, which was warm, having a comfortable fire still 
alight, and threw the kitten inside, closing the door after me. I forgot 
all about the kitten, and, going up next morning, on opening the study 
door the brute nearly frightened me to death by springing clear over my 
head and rushing downstairs with a yell such as I had never heard before. 
His tail was erect, and every hair seemed to bristle with either anger or 
fright. There is a curtain over the study door supposed to keep out 
draughts, and the kitten had apparently been on the topmost portion of 
this curtain, and the moment the door was opened he sprang out. After 
that it was impossible for me to get the kitten into the study again. Once 
when I tried, and the animal realised where I was taking him, he suddenly 
became in my hands a bundle of intense energy. He fought and bit and 
scratched in a way that would have done credit to Tom himself. Resolved 
to get to the bottom of the mystery, I managed to lure the kitten into a 
waste-paper basket, and covered it up with a large newspaper; this I took 
in my arms up to the study, shut the door, and allowed the cat to leap out. 
The gas was lit, the fire was on, and the room was exceedingly bright and 
comfortable, yet if ever a cat was frightened out of his wits it was the kitten. 
He prowled round the room, scratched at the door, mewing to be let out; 
but seeing at last that escape was impossible, it crawled to my feet, begging 
in a tone that was almost human. Finally his fears seemed to be overcome, 
and he curled up on the hearthrug, and I went on with my work until late 
into the night, forgetting all about the kitten. 

But suddenly he arose, arched his back, and erected his tail, and started 
to growl at the empty air, backing away from the fire as if confronting an 
antagonist of whom he was afraid. He dodged his head this way and that, 
as if to avoid blows, scuttled off into corners, where he fought with despera- 
tion, finally climbing the curtain of the door, and from that lofty perch 
gazed with flaming eyes, swearing as only a cat can swear. Thinking that 
this must be a case of sudden madness, I called to him, and then the cat 
noticed that I was in the room. He sprang down at once, and climbed 
rapidly up my leg and on to my shoulder; then, as if another cat had come 
up the other side of me, he began, upon my shoulders, the fiercest sort of 
fight with nothing that I could see. I tried to dislodge the kitten from my 
neck, but without avail; then, as a last resort, I opened the door, and imme- 
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diately the unhappy creature sprang into the passage and ran down the siairs. 
i saw no ghost, nor did I feel it or hear it, yet I am convinced that the 
spirit of old Tom,-who died in that room, still haunts it, and that death 
has made no difference in the fighting qualities of his immortal part. The 
kitten cannot be persuaded or forced to go into the study on any pretence, 
and when I take a waste-paper basket in my hands the kitten at once flies 
to some inaccessible position. 

If there is no ghost, I don’t see why the cat should go insane in one 
room and remain sane in all the other rooms of the house. Let the 
Psychical Society explain this if it can. 


THE CASTLE. 
By R. Merrun 


Far off, in golden Spain, the castle lies— 
Silent, save for the rivers happy flow 
Across the plain the dark Sierras rise, 


Their high peaks touched with snow. 


The sunlight clasps, from base to battlement, 
The castle walls throughout the charmed days: 
The air is warm and dreamy with the scent 
Of all the flow’ry ways. 


. . . Far off the castle lies—in golden Spain— 


And he who reared it with such loving care 
Will never see its sunny walls again, 


Will never enter there. 





THE JAUNTS OF 
GERMAINE 


By A. SuLLIVAN 


Illustrated by Oswald H. Cuningham 


Il—SHE GOES “OUT WEST” 
In the Train. 


=~] ES, darling Mama, I know I ought to be utterly 
| ashamed of myself, but I think it’s something in the 
New York air that won’t allow me to be. Even 
across the ocean I can simply hear you being dis- 
gusted. At this very minute you are most likely 
sitting in the boudoir, glaring at your rings, and 
asking Dad how he even so much as suggested my 
coming to America with my six-foot brother to 
inspect gold mines. Asking him how / dared be 
abducted by an upstart American widow, and dragged off to dinner in a 
travelling frock, and, above all, how I dared to write you such a detailed 
account of it in my last. I shan’t argue the point with you, dear Mama, 
because my writing takes up so much room, and, anyway, you couldn’t 
answer me for two or three weeks, and no woman, even a young one like 
myself, cares to wait as long as that for an answer. Does she, Mama? Of 
course, all the time Mrs. Van Steind’s maid was dressing me I giggled to 
myself. Poor brother Billy, at the Grand Central Station, shouting out 
the family identity and what I was wearing when last seen. Poor old Grub, 
clutching my dressing-bag and accusing everyone of my murder, and 
delighted, happy little me being hooked into another woman’s frock and 
roped with pearls like something for a sacrifice. I shall never forget that 
dinner, Mama, never. To use an American expression, it was “ real artistic 
eating.” Everyone was so smart, and I knew they must all be high up in 
Society because their frocks were so low. The men were dears. Great 
big things, like nice playful animals with charming manners, and such good 
teeth. They all looked at me so hard that I felt as if I was twenty at last 
and a thoroughly wicked woman of the world. Just as we came to coffee 
Billykin was announced, and the men-servants flung back the doors with 
a crash, and he stood there looking such a clean nice thing, all dull red 
behind his ears. He'd evidently changed his clothes somewhere, and looked 
not a bit angry with me, so I was, oh, so gay with everybody. 

But that’s all over now, Mama, and we are actually in the train, miles 
and miles away from New York and dear fluffy Mrs. Van. I’ve got three 
hig tears barricaded behind my chiffon veil, and, since they have to fall, 
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** YOU WOULD HARDLY BELIEVE IT, BUT WE DID NOT SAY A WORD FOR 
‘ QUITE TEN MINUTES.”’ 


Billykin can go on with this lettep—————._ Dear Mater, since yesterday 
Ive discovered four grey hairs, and those can be laid to the account of 
your gad-about daughter. She’s a little bit inclined to tears at the present 
moment, because I’ve been delivering a lecture on the Van Steind abduction 
affair. Honestly, I was scared stiff when I couldn’t find G., and naturally 
imagined every impossibility possible. Just as I was surrounded like a 
bull in a ring by herds of policemen and officials, Mrs. Van Steind’s note 
was handed to me. Lord, how I raged. Even the train became frightened 
and bunked out of the station like a rabbit. 

But that’s all O.K. now. Germaine is on her best behaviour, and I 


have great hopes that it may last for half an hour at least. We change 
2B 
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this evening at Buffalo, and then on to some Canadian line or other that 
rushes us through to Port Arthur. It’s all rather vague, but we’ll get on 
somehow. Love to Dad and same to yourself. 
BILLyYKIN. 
* * * * * 
Still Training. 
Mama Dear, 

It’s the middle of the night, and I can’t sleep. I feel like a very smail 
swallow in a very large nest, and I’m simply terrified. I don’t like American 
sleeping cars, Mama. It seems too horrible to think that, although you 
sleep in your sweetest dressing-gown, that only a thin board separates you 
from the person in the next bunk. A little passage like a varicose vein 
runs down the middle of the car, and on either side are the bunks ali 
numbered and all looking exactly alike. You know I was never good at 
figures, and the way I feel just now is that I couldn’t tell an eight from a 
six. It’s all so undignified, and I can’t remember whether Billykin has the 
bunk over mine or the one next door. I’ve eaten a whole box of candy 
since half-past eleven, and now I want a drink of water. I watched one 
woman putting her head out between the curtains when she rang for the 
porter, and she did look so odd. Like a young kangaroo, Mama, and I’m 
sure you wouldn’t want me to do the same. Beyond passing impressions 
there is no news, as we simply eat and read all day long, when the swallows’ 
nests are converted into charming seats with white cushions. I always hated 
scenery, even on Academy Sunday, so I won’t describe it at all, but it’s all 
very gigantic, and makes one feel like a baby. I’ve just lost half my gold 
pencil somewhere in the sheets, and am too lazy to look for it, though I 
know it’s S going to hurt me in the night. I’ve kissed a large fat chocolate 
and pretended it was you. 

* * * * * 
On the Train. 

I’ve always been truthful with you, Mama, haven’t I? Somehow | 
itlways associate stories with sore-eyed girls and cheap jewellery. I’m just 
yoing to tell the truth again, Mama, so be prepared. The Penniless Nobody 
is on this train!!!. I know perfectly well you will have dropped my letter 
and screamed for your lavender salts, and that if Dad is in you’ll send for 
him before you read any further. It’s a great trial for you, I know, dear, 
that instead of sending me away from him, you should send me with him; 
but be unselfish, and think how happy Iam. _[’ll give you the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. It all happened this morning when I went into 
the car Grub and Billykin’s man are in. Poor Grub had such a head, and 
off your little Germaine switched to see how she was. There, in the very 
next seat, looking, oh, so unshaved and white, was the Penniless Nobody. 
I simply fell into the nearest seat and almost killed a small child. Then, 
Mama, he smiled, and somehow I couldn’t see anything for tears, and didn’t 
hear the baby I was sitting on or notice anything else except that smile. 
Somehow I think Grub must have known about it all the time, by the way 
she stared out of the window, and wouldn’t look at either of us. Of course, 
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| got off the baby and sat down beside him, and you would hardly believe 
it, Mama, but we never said a single word for quite ten minutes. He’d 
simply followed me, Mama!! Followed me across the Atlantic in the 
steerage and over these long miles of rail with the rest of the third-class 
passengers. He didn’t explain it in the bragging way so many men would 
have used. He never said a word about all the discomfort. All he did 
say was this: “ Germaine, you left and I followed.” Then I had to be 
like Grub and look out of the window, and one tear splashed down on his 
big broad hand. 

And now, Mama, what are you going to do about it? I’m asking 
you this in rather a catty way, because I know you can’t do anything at all. 
By the time you get this we shall be Heaven alone knows where! Beyond 
letters, railways, telegrams, and selfish parents. Everything seems to favour 
the Penniless Nobody. Billy was away big game shooting when he was at 
Renton, so he doesn’t know anything about the affair at all. Grub would 
give me her dearest possession to make me happy, while Billykin’s man 
simply longs to be my door-mat. I feel quite sorry for you, Mama, for 
you'll feel just as helpless when you get this letter as you do in your court 
train. 

But I’m not going to be like the heathen in the Psalms and triumph 
over the righteous. What I intend to do is simply this. I’m going to 
take the Penniless Nobody to the mines with us, and get him a position 
somewhere at a huge salary, where he won’t have to do anything but talk 
to me. I have one outdoor frock, Mama, that I’m sure I could manage 
it in. I shan’t say anything about it to Billykin, at last till P’ve simply 
got to, and so you see, Mama, I have settled the whole affair to my entire 
satisfaction. Love is a wonderful thing, you know. If anyone had told 
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me, as Grub was arranging my presentation frock a little over a month ago, 
that I should be sitting next a man who hadn’t shaved for four days, I 
should have called him something vulgar on the spot. The last sentence 
was terribly long, but, I think, conveys its meaning splendidly. What a 
dull letter this has been, but I’m too happy to think of being clever. 

If you could only think, Mama, of the days when Papa hadn’t any 
gout and you were actually thin, I feel sure you’d understand what I mean. 
Good-bye for just now, and don’t worry more than you can help. Even 
if I did marry him Id still be able to use my title. 

Yours devotedly, 
GERMAINE. 
- * + 
Siding No. 14, 
The L.D.P. Railway. 


Dearest Mama, 

I’m actually glad you are not with us, because I’m perfectly sure you’d 
make a scene. So much has happened that I have lost all trace of time, 
and wrote you last from the train that had a right to call itself a train. 
There are trains and trains, Mama, but I don’t quite know what to call the 
one we’ve just got out of. Yesterday morning we arrived at Port Arthur. 
a hideous place on a wonderful lake, and full of nothing but “ tight ” men 
in soft hats. ‘“ Tight,” Mama, is the popular phrase for being intoxicated, 
so in future you will know what I mean. Naturally the Penniless Nobody 
got all our plans out of Grub, and so when he got off I introduced him to 
Billykin, saying something about him being a girl friend’s brother, and 
might he do the mines with us. Billykin simply fell on him with delight, 
as I’m afraid he gets rather tired of my conversation. You can have no 
idea, Mama, how well things have arranged themselves, and it is so nice to 
have a man to talk to who doesn’t belong to the same family. We wan- 
dered all over Port Arthur. Such a silly dusty place, with no trees, and 
a post-office like a dog’s mouth. Everyone stared so. You know, there 
are two different kinds of stares—one is the “ Rather Like Her Hat Stare,” 
and the other the “ Does She Know It’s Coming Off Stare”; but the Port 
Arthur stare wasn’t either of these, and no wonder I felt a little bit confused. 
It?s the place, Mama, where we had to change railways, as the L.D.P. 
brought us up here as near Yellow Streak as we can get. From here we 
go on in boats or canoes or something. The L.D.P. is quite a new railway, 
and your poor Germaine wishes from the bottom of her heart it had never 
been born at all. We came here in a FREIGHT TRAIN!!! I have 
printed it in capitals so you and Dad can realise how awful it really is. After 
travelling in a species of Aladdin’s cave on wheels for so long, the comparison 
is too terrible. Your son and daughter had to make themselves comfortable 
on a truck that’s used for carrying bridge timber, on which the Penniless 
Nobody rigged up a sort of railway rug tabernacle to keep the sun out. 
Besides our party there were a dozen miners or so, who had been wasting 
their substance on Port Arthur whisky and were going back to work again. 
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i did feel so de trop, Mama, being the only woman, and you know how I 
detest being maidenly. 

Half Port Arthur must have been at the station, and I think the interest 
was divided between the largeness of my trunks and the smallness of my 
hat. There is really little to tell you about the trip, but we simply crawled, 
and when we stopped we snorted, and when we went on again we halted, 
and, really, Mama, it was like being dragged across country on a “ slice of 
Hell.” (The expression was not created by your daughter—only picked 
up. 

" Occasionally Billykin or the Penniless Nobody got out and picked 
flowers for me, so you imagine how fast we were going. It was all, and 
still is, beautifully dreary. Great lakes, like sad eyes staring at you, and 
long curves of forest like a woman’s hair, parted here and there with a 
flashing river like a sapphire comb. 

Yes, you can tell Dad I’m getting quite poetical. It’s just after four, 
and we are waiting for the canoes or something from the mine to come over 
the lake for us. Yellow Streak is about five miles from here, and when the 
train has brought anything of importance, it just whistles five times and 
moves on again. I am leaning against a pine tree, and am sick of writing, 
so Big Brother can go on—————. Dear, Mater, pity your forlorn off- 
spring, and thank Heaven if you ever see either of them again. We've 
simply been dumped down here like express parcels, and are patiently 
waiting for the next startling experience Fate is going to hurl us into. 
We are absolutely overcome and surrounded by hundred-foot pines and a 
silence that cuts into your brain like a knife. The only building at Siding 14 
on the L.D.P. is a log shelter for freight, which is at present occupied by 
Germaine and a charming fellow called Jack Clayton, who fell from nowhere 
and is coming somewhere with us. They are playing cat’s cradle, and seem 
utterly content with the world. Really,, Mater, it seems too extraordinary 
for the three of us to be sitting here in the heart of the primeval forest. 
Grub and Parker are making coffee in a spirit lamp on top of a fallen log. 
Poor things, they are longing for the peaceful regularity of the servants’ 
hall at Renton. The West is too wild and woolly for their quiet souls. 
Will write in.a day or two, but Heaven only knows when you will get 
the letters. 

Love from 


BILLYKIN. 
* * * * 


Yellow Streak Mine, 
Don’t know what date. 
Dariinc Mama, 

Yes, we are here at the mine, and we are still alive, although I never 
expected we would be. I don’t quite know if I’m happy or not, but by 
the end of this letter you can judge for yourself. I suppose I’d better start 
where brother left off, which was at the Siding on the L.D.P. (I forget what 
iv all stands for). Well, Mama, there was nothing to do but wait till they 
came for us, so we all played hide-and-seek. Grub fell over a log or some- 
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thing every few minutes, and I screamed half the trimming off my hat. I 
know it’s not dignified to romp with the servants, but Grub and Parker 
know so much about the family and its history, I think it’s better to keep 
on good terms with them. Then, at last, we saw the canoes far, far away 
over the lake. The men in them waved their paddles and shouted, so of 
course we shrieked back and raced down to the water’s edge to meet them. 
The Manager is such a dear, and has been expecting us for the last week. 
Of course, Dad owning almost all the property at Yellow Streak is splendid, 
because everyone has to be charming to us. The miners themselves are 
so good-looking, Mama, just like a lot of big, rough-finished buildings, 
and they all wore flannel shirts. Each of them was introduced by the 
Manager, and each of them shook hands with a growl and a jerky little bow. 

Billykin explained about the Penniless Nobody, and everything was 
heavenly until they saw the size and number of my trunks. Then quite 
suddenly everyone became very quiet, and naturally I thought we were 
going to see a bear or something wild and delightfully romantic. But it 
wasn’t that at all, Mama. The Manager explained, in a blushing, stam- 
mering sort of way, that the “ scow ” or flat barge used for heavy freight 
sank a week ago with some machinery, and they had nothing but canoes 
to carry things in. But I did behave so well, and Billykin called me a 
“little brick ” four of five times. I just unpacked everything. Yes, 
Mama, everything in front of everybody, to see what I could do without 
Every time I came to anything white and frilly with ribbons in it, they all 
talked very loudly and looked the other way. Wasn’t that sweet of them? 
But one terrible thing did happen. A whole bunch of curls simply flew 
out of my hat-box, and one of the men picked them up, dusted them, and 
said, “I reckon, lady, this is a cluster of your fancy wool.” Now, what 
could I do but laugh, Mama, despite the fact that Grub was almost in tears? 
I’ve only got one or two things here. All the rest are under a big cover in 
the shed at the Siding, marked with a big placard, which reads: 

“ These duds belongs to our lady at 
Yellow Streak. Hands off.” 

It must be a very honest country, Mama, don’t you think so? But I 
suppose my evening frocks wouldn’t fit anybody here, so it doesn’t matter. 
We really did get settled in the canoes at last, and the sun was just going 
down as we pushed off from shore. It was all so exquisite and so still. 
The water was almost black with great gold shadows, and where the trees 
stood was all deep, deep sapphire. It made me want to be good, Mama, 
if you can imagine such a thing. I was in the Manager’s canoe, with Grub 
and a great big fellow called Long Jim.  Billykin and the Penniless Nobody 
were together, and poor timid little Parker in another canoe, half hidden 
by guns and things. We went on for ever such a way, and I watched 
great flocks of duck flying away into the sunset, thinking about the Penniless 
Nobody and occasionally looking at him. Then we went up a sort of creek, 
and all had to get out to make a “ portage.” That means, Mama, every- 
thing, including the canoes, has got to be carried overland to the next lake. 
I was glad it wasn’t far, because it does look such hard work. After that 
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‘* THE MINERS THEMSELVES WERE SO GOOD-LOOKING.’ 


we were all packed in again like sardines, and paddled on. Away up at the 
top of the lake the lights of Yellow Streak flickered like one or two fire-flies. 

I looked at them for so long that I fell asleep, and only woke up when 
the Manager began to help me out. Of course, we couldn’t see anything 
but big shadowy pines and the outlines of the log houses, with a few white 
owls sailing about. 

Long Jim has promised me one for a hat. Don’t you think it would 
look very smart, Mama? Ive got the dearest little log house all to myself, 
with a sort of dog kennel opening out of it for Grub. Fancy me in a real 
log house, Mama, with a tiny strip of carpet on the floor and a picture plate 
from an old Xmas number over my bed! Love to all, GERMAINE. 


PS.—The Manager has just told me they don’t find gold in bricks. 
I think you had better tell Dad, since it’s his property. I don’t think it 
can be a very good mine. Do you, Mama? 


A further record of Germaine’s Jaunts will appear next week. 
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DRAGON 


By 
Cc. L. NORMAN 


Illustrated 
by 
L. R. Brightwell 


HE two men laid down their bundles and peered 
anxiously into the shadows. Before them, dark 
beneath the moonlight, towered the fantastic shape 
of the big Pagoda. Three hundred feet of dizzy 
space lay between the Court of Pilgrims and the 
glittering dragon that twined around the highest 
pinnacle; and the smaller of the men wondered what 
it felt like to fall three hundred feet, and shuddered. 

“TI say, Charlie,” he whispered, “ suppose they 
caught us.” 

“If they did, my son, our lives wouldn’t be worth insuring, that’s all. 
But why suppose anything so unpleasant? Get to work, Billy.” He 
chuckled. ‘ Great glory, won’t the priests curse in the morning! Pl bet 
they never thought of having their particular pet dragon nicked this way.” 

He untied the bundles, revealing a number of bamboo rods, which 
he began to fasten together. For a time Billy helped him in silence. 

“ There’s a beastly great risk,” he said at last. 

“ My good Billy, there’s a risk of some sort sticking to the back of 
every thing that’s worth having, and you’ve got to take the two together. 
Hang it, man, you can’t pick up lucre enough for the dandiest spree in 
creation by just strolling round with your pipe in your mouth and your 
hands in your pockets.” 

“ Thanks. I know that.” 

“ Well, I’m only telling you. That dragon’s fine gold right through, 
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and when we’ve got it—well, I mean to scoot for home before I get a chance 
of making a fool of myself. Think of it, Billy boy—England, with a nice 
little fortune snugly invested. That’s as near Heaven as either of us is 
likely to get, and don’t tell me its not worth a thundering big risk.” 

They worked in silence until all the bamboos had been lashed together 
in the form of a great box-like frame. Over this they spread broad sheets 
of calico, which they fastened on securely. 

Billy tugged viciously at a knot. ‘“ You'll go to live in the country, 
[ suppose? Church every Sunday—be a sidesman—perhaps a church- 
warden—marry—and all that. It’s a fine thing to have a convenient 
memory.” 

The other stared. “ Now what the deuce is the matter with you? If 
I didn’t know you so well I could almost believe you’d had your conscience 
under glass, and it was beginning to grow rank.” 

Billy swore at him. 

“ Well,” Charlie went on, “ if the idea of puckerowing a temple fitting 
especially one worth as much as this—from a lot of jaundiced pagans is 
yoing to stick in your gizzard, all I say is you can’t be well. When we— 
er—annexed those rubies from the two merchants at Aynthia I don’t remem- 
ber your bringing up any such Sunday-school notions.” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said Billy impatiently. “ There, now, she’s ready.” 

The thing that lay upon the ground before them was a rough but 
thoroughly practical box-kite of huge size. Attached to it by ropes was a 
sort of cradle, large.enough to support one man, and from this hung what 
looked like an enormous folded umbrella. A strong, steady wind blew 
towards the Pagoda, and the purpose of the two men became plain. 

“ Isn’t it a great notion? ” said Charlie. ‘“ Man, aren’t you just mad 
with joy, thinking what you’ll do with your half of the loot? ” 

Billy turned upon his furiously. ‘“ You haven’t got to go up to the 
infernal thing,” he said. 

“Whe-ew! ” Charlie whistled. ‘So that’s what’s the matter with 
you? Have a pull at my flask.” 

“Tm not a coward.” 

“I know you’re not, but your nerve’s gone a bit groggy, that’s all; 
it’s the waiting about. A tot won’t hurt you—oh, all right, then.” 

Billy, whose lighter weight marked him out for the actual robbery, 
stepped firmly into the cradle and buckled the straps about his waist. 

“Good man,” said Charlie approvingly. ‘ Now, have you got the 
parachute thing for sending the dragon down? Right. Then stand by.” 

He passed the hank of thin silken rope by which the kite was controlled 
beneath a gnarled tree root, and stepped back, paying out as he went. 
Hitching the coil over his arm, he took hold of the bamboo framework and 
raised it from the ground. It swayed as the wind caught the wide planes, 
and he was almost thrown off his feet. 

“ Ready? ” he gasped. 

“Yes.” Billy did not recognise the voice as his own. 

“Right! ” Charlie threw up his arms. The great kite leaped,. and 
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HE COULD SEE CHARLIE FIGHTING LIKE A MADMAN IN THE CENTRE OF A KNOT 
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then soared upwards so rapidly that the rope burned his hands. An instant 
later there was a jerk—a smothered cry—and the cradie had been plucked 
from the ground and whirled into space. 

It was something like going up in a lift—only worse, and Billy had 
always hated lifts. Hanging in space at the mercy of the wind, with nothing 
beneath him but a band of canvas, the sensation was horrible. He felt 
himself growing giddy, and tried not to look down; but somehow the silver 
gleam of the river that flowed past the base of the Pagoda fascinated him. 

Charlie was paying out the line down below, and the pinnacle upon 
which the dragon rested drew near rapidly. It looked black under the 
moonlight, but Billy knew that it was yellow—golden yellow—for he had 
watched it glittering in the sunshine all the atternoon. Gold—yes; and 
gold is a very desirable possession. He tried to think of what he would 
do with his share, but—he wished he did not feel so shaky and nervous. 
Why was it? He had never felt quite the same before. 

His goal was now very close. 

Very close—but reaching it proved to be a much less easy matter than 
he had imagined. Suspended beneath the kite, he swung to and fro, around 
and about the pinnacle, yet never getting quite near enough to grasp it, 
until he was almost weeping with vexation; and all the while the open, 
grinning mouth of the dragon seemed to mock at his impotence. Charlie’s 
efforts to guide the kite from below added an irregular up and down motion 
to the swaying of the cradle, and a very few minutes of this sufficed to 
render Billy almost helpless from nausea. 

Then, of a sudden, the rope was jerked violently, and the kite kicked 
like a living thing. The dragon appeared to spring forward open-mouthed, 
and Billy thrust out his arms in blind despair. 

The next instant he found himself clinging to the glittering thing 
with both hands. The kite seemed to be tugging in a dozen different 
directions at once, and he was obliged to twist his legs round the tail of 
the dragon to avoid being pulled away. He could hear a confused shouting 
going on down below, and guessed that it proceeded from Charlie; then it 
struck him that in the circumstances this bawling aloud was something more 
than foolish. _What could Charlie be thinking of? A tremendous tug at 
the cradle almost tore him from his hold. Suddenly he realised that the 
kite was now beneath him. He turned his head and looked down. 

“ The priests!” 

They swarmed at the foot of the Pagoda like disturbed ants. The 
kite line was in their hands, and already they had hauled it down until Billy 
could scarcely resist the strain. In a little while they would begin to pull 
in earnest, and then—he saw he would not be able to retain his grip for 
very long. 

Rapidly he passed a loose end of a rope round the dragon, and made 
the cradle fast to it. Why had he been such a fool as to come without a 
knife? With frantic haste he began to cast loose the cords that connected 
the cradle and its parachute attachment to the kite. 

He could see Charlie fighting like a madman in the centre of a knot 
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of priests; the figures appeared as the smallest of mannikins, but the clear 
white moonlight showed up every deatil of the struggle. The priests had 
wrenched away the line, but were unable to hold the man; being, without 
exception, unarmed, they had only their numbers to rely upon, while Charlie 
raged against them with an ugly native knife—his revolver had caught in 
the lining of his pocket—and for a time at least he fully held his own. 
The issue was still undecided when other priests began to tug at the kite 
line, and one of the fastenings of the golden dragon snapped with a report 
like a pistol shot. 

Billy tore at the cords with fingers and teeth. He was a man who 
always fought to a finish, and more than once his stubborn resistance to 
apparently inevitable death had brought him to safety out of situations 
from which at first there seemed no possible path of escape. But the strain 
jammed the knots into hard nobs, and while he was working them loose, 
the corroded metal ties broke away one after the other, and the dragon 
lurched more and more insecurely every instant. As the last of the cords 
yielded, it swung round and twisted over. Billy shrieked, and clawed 
frantically with fingers and toes. 

The priests saw the wrecked kite swoop towards them; the line became 
limp and slack in their hands, and they broke out into a how] of baffled rage. 

But an instant later a roar of triumph went up. Bound to the golden 
dragon, Billy was rolling down the steep slope of the roof with ever-increas- 
ing velocity. He clutched wildly at the edge, missed it, and plunged 
headlong into space. 

Then a strange thing happened. There was a wild flapping of cloth, 
and a tremendous jerk; and when Billy opened his eyes the Pagoda seemed 
no longer be rushing straight up towards the sky, but was gliding past 
him diagonally. At first he could not make it out; then he looked up at 
the huge umbrella-like thing that was spread above his head, and under- 
stood. The parachute, attached to the cradle for the safe lowering of the 
golden dragon, had opened out of its own accord. 

He was almost too exhausted to feel grateful to the chance that had 
come to his aid. Of a sudden he saw the gleam of the river close—very 
close— beneath him, and wondered whether, after all, he was destined to 
meet his end by drowning. Well, whatever happened, he did not care 
particularly. . 

But the parachute just cleared the river, and dropped among the 
bamboos on the opposite bank. 

He was unconscious when he came to earth, and unconscious he lay, 
his head pillowed upon the golden dragon, until a man arrived in breathless 
haste, and awakened him by methods that were less gentle than effectual. 
The man was Charlie—and though his clothes were wet and torn to rags, 
he seemed to have sustained very little personal injury. 

Billy raised himself painfully. “I thought you were dead,” he said. 
“ How did you get away? ” 

*‘ Your aeronautics. The priests were so astonished they let me go, 
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and I jumped into the river and swam across. It’s in flood just now, with 
a strong current, and only one of the Chinkies tried to follow me. I fancy 
he’s gone down to the sea for a change of air; anyhow, he didn’t land this 
side.” 

“* They may find a boat.” 

“ Precisely; so we mustn’t dawdle. Now, we’ll sink the dragon in 
one of the pools near here, and come back for it later on, when the affair 
has blown over. Help me lift it—Lord, it’s light! ” 

“ Perhaps it’s only hollow after all.” 

“ Perhaps, or—Billy, look here. What’s this? ” 

They knelt beside the dragon, and stared at an odd discolouration upon 
its gleaming skin. Then they looked at each other in silence for a moment 
and rose to their feet. A sound came from Charlie that was remarkably 
like a sob. 

“So it was all a lie,” he said, in a hoarse, strained voice. ‘“ Well, 
come along, Billy. There’s—there’s nothing to wait here for.” 

And when, a little later, the priests reached the spot, the two men had 
vanished into the night. ‘There remained only the parachute and dragon— 
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THE WIND. 
By Maup A. Brack 


What is the song the wind without is singing? 

The weary wind, that mourns the whole night long— 
But, though its echoes through my heart are ringing, 

I cannot tell the burden of its song. 


Is it.a vain lament for bygone hours— 
A miserere for the dying year— 

A farewell sigh caught from the fading flowers, 
That falls like music on the list?ning ear? 


Or, is it, as is told in ancient story, 
A weary spirit crying for the light— 

Shut out by stern decree from Heaven’s ‘glory, 
Condemned to wander through the shades of night? 


Whate’er it be, it trembles through my dreaming, 
A ghostly music—soundless melody— 

In mystic gleams—as pallid moonlight streaming 
Falls on the restless slumbers of the sea, 
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‘“ CHIMPAAPU,” The Shudderer 


By Ratpepuw Duranp 
Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 
V.—THE END OF HIS TROUBLES 


m=] CLOSE, steamy, purgatorial night was brooding over 

Punduma’s village. Its sleepless inhabitants had 

retired to their huts only because they were too 

utterly weary to do anything else. Occasionally the 

peevish wail of a fretful child broke the heavy silence, 

or the low notes of a sansi, melodious as running 

water, sounded in the hut of some philosopher, who, 

despairing of sleep, was soothing his jaded nerves by 

playing on the nearest approach to a piano that the 

natives of East Africa possess. The hut set apart for unmarried girls had 

a dozen occupants. These had abandoned the attempt to sleep. Each 

possessed a sleeping bag made of grass so closely plaited as to be an effectual 

protection against mosquitos, but the heat of the night made it impossible 

to use them. As an alternative protection against the mosquitoes, the girls 

had lit a fire, using damp millet stalks for the purpose in order to obtain 
the maximum amount of smoke with the minimum of heat. 

The conversation in the girls’ hut centred round the matrimonial pros- 
pects of one of their number. It would be impossible literally to report it 
in these pages without submitting it first to the refining methods of Mr. 
Bowdler, a process which would leave very little to report. It should be 
understood, however, that Mlesi, by virtue of her rank as daughter of 
Punduma, “the chief, was worth at least six goats more than any of her 
companions. Unfortunately, however, there were more girls of high degree 
in the clan than there were men who could (or would) pay the price their 
fathers had a right to expect for them. For many weary months after 
undergoing the initiation ceremonies, by virtue of which she had passed: 
from childhood to womanhood, Mlesi had seemed in danger of “ wearing 
out the floor of her mother’s hut ” before a suitor appeared willing to 
“build a hut ” for her. Some six months before, however, a suitor had 
appeared, in the person of Chimpaapu, a man of unknown origin, for he 
had been kidnapped in infancy and sold to a European planter, who lived 
some few miles from the Punduma village. Though she liked him after 
a fashion, Chimpaapu was not by any means the suitor of Mlesi’s childish 
dreams, for, having been brought up more or less among alien surroundings, 
his ignorance of what the Punduma people regarded as good manners made 
him the butt of her companions. The fact that he was genuinely fond of 
her was patent to the whole village, but this only made him the more 
ridiculous, for Mlesi herself and those who had known her from childhood 
considered, perhaps with reason, that any man who had any particular regard 
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for her must be a fool. 
Had his affection for her 
been less doglike, his woo- 
ing would have won Mlesi’s 
respect more, stimulated her 
vanity less, and in every 
way been more successful. 
Still, Chimpaapu, or rather 
his white master, was pre- 
pared to pay without hag- 
gling the 15 goats and Io 
hoes which had been fixed 
as Mlesi’s price, and that, in 
the opinion of those whose 
authority had _— greatest 
weight, was the chief point. 

Until the previous day 
Chimpaapu’s wooing had 
run its tortuous course 
without, except on one 
notable occasion, being in 
danger of an unfruitful end. 
Chimpaapu had built a hut 
for her, and soon Mlesi 
would have exchanged the 
part of a haughty and exact- 
ing bride-elect for that of a 
nagging wife. On that day, 
however, an event had 
occurred which caused 
Mlesi seriously to recon- 
sider her position. A man 
had returned to the clan 
endowed with all the self- 
assurance and knowledge 
of the world that three years’ contact with civilisation as an hotel waiter at 
Beira could give. He had won the hearts of all by the princely way in 
which he had distributed German cigars and celluloid ornaments. The 
vanity of his wardrobe (he had accumulated enough cast-off European 
clothes to stock the pack of a Levantine hawker) commanded general admira- 
tion. And he had tickled Mlesi’s fat chin with the easy confidence of one 
who was accustomed to easy conquests over the hearts of women. 

Now, the topic that beguiled the leaden hours, while the gorls tossed 
in the heat and slapped at the mosquitoes, was whether or no Mlesi would 
be well-advised to throw over Chimpaapu on the chance that Gwaza, her 


SUMMONING ALL HER COURAGE, RAN TO THE HUT 
WHERE THE WITCH-DOCTOR WAS QUARTERED. 
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new admirer, might offer to “ build a hut” for her. Chimpaapu’s many 
breaches of good manners were too well known to need recalling, yet they 
were recalled, in thé course of the debate, with a wealth of detail that Mles: 
considered wearisome. One girl reminded her for the hundredth time of 
the occasion on which Chimpaapu had fetched his own water in the evening 
instead of getting a woman to fetch it for him, a solecism that had kept the 
whole village merry for days; and another, the humorist of the party, aroused 
roars of laughter by repeating what Mlesi” s mother had said when Chim- 
paapu, through ignorance of the conventionalities, had committed four acts 
of gross rudeness towards her in as many seconds, on the occasion when he 
had called her by her own name, entered her hut unbidden, discovered her 
in the act of eating, and, worst of all, stepped over her outstretched legs. 
Certainly, she urged, a husbend who laid himself open to ridicule so often 
would be a trial to any wife. 

Gwaza’s wife, it was agreed, would have no such cause for shame; but 
several of the girls warned Mlesi that he might prove to be a parsimonious 
husband. Chimpaapu’ s affection was so strong that none doubted that he 
would work hard in order to get the money with which to obtain a second 
wife to share the work of the first. To “add rafters to the hut ” in this 
manner was, they considered, the surest mark of a husband’s affection. 
Some of the girls, however, had their doubts about Gwaza, and warned 
Mlesi that if she found herself bound for life to a lazy and selfish husband, 
her lot would be far worse than if she had remained faithful to Chimpaapu, 
no matter how great a fool he might be. 

Towards morning a faint, cool breeze sprang up, and the weary girls, 
having discussed every possible side of the question many times over, fell, 
one by one, to sleep. Only Mlesi lay awake, pondering whether it were 
letter to marry a sawney who loved her, or a man whom she could respect 
but who would probably beat her. At last she, too, slept, and her dreams 
took a curious form. She thought that Chimpaapu, goaded beyond endur- 
ance at the many slights she had inflicted on him, threatened her life. As 
a background to her dream stood the knowledge that the fear she felt in her 
dream had begotten respect, and that at this moment, when he seemed to 
stand over her with uplifted spear, she liked him better than she had ever 
liked him before. 

Suddenly, one of the girls awoke with a scream, yelling that the hut 
was filled with leopards, ghouls, witches, and every terror of the night that 
a dream-excited mind can imagine. As Mlesi awoke she saw in the dim 
light that the object of her dream was in actual fact standing over her. 
Before she fully realised it she felt her cloth torn from her, and saw Chim- 
paapu, the garment in one hand, make a dash for the door of the hut, fall, 
scramble up again, and disappear. In an instant all was turmoil. The 
girls were sitting up and chattering shrilly, and from outside came a bewilder- 
ing roar of re for every single individual in the village who was not 
shouting “ lion ” or “ thief ” was shrilly demanding information as to what 
_was the matter. 

By the time that Mlesi had collected her wits it was known throughout 
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the village that Chimpaapu had been caught in the act of trying to steal 
her cloth, and that Punduma had ordered him to be thrown, bound hand 
and foot, into an empty hut to await trial for his crime. A runner had 
been sent to summon Masika, the witch-doctor, to deal with the offender, 
and, meanwhile, those who had nothing better to do gave vent to their 
righteous indignation by kicking Chimpaapu’s prostrate body and abusing 
him as a wizard. 

To understand the general excitement it is necessary to see Chimpaapu’s 
action from the point of view 
of a member of the Punduma 
community. If we heard that 
a thief had broken into No. 10, 
Downing Street, after a 
Cabinet meeting, we should, 
while awaiting more detailed 
information, suspect him of 
something more serious than 
designs on the Prime Minister’s 
top-hat. Similarly no one sup- 
posed that the intrinsic value 
of Mlesi’s somewhat tattered 

cloth had any- 
thing to do 
with the at- 
tempted _ theft. 

No one would 
have stolen 
anything so 
worthless __ex- 
cept for pur- 
poses of witch- 
craft. No one 
employed 
witchcraft ex- 
cept with evil 
intent. There- 

THE WITCH*DOCTOR WAS ACCOMPANIED BY AN APPRENTICE WHO fore, Ch i m- 
WAS LEARNING HIS GRUESOME TRADE. paapu had evil 











designs on Mlesi’s life, and therefore he should be put to death as soon 
as the necessary formalities could be gone through.* 

To her surprise Mlesi did not share the general indignation against 
Chimpaapu. She found herself thinking of him with an entirely new feel- 
ing. She knew instinctively that he had not wished to harm her, and 


*The idea that a man who possesses something intimately associated with another’s 
personality can use it to work mischief against him is very common among superstitious 
people. In Italy at the present day many peasants have the strongest objection to 
being photographed, believing that a man who possesses a picture of his enemy can 
kill him from a distance by simply destroying the portrait. 
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gradually it dawned upon her that, in trying to obtain her garment, his 
object had been to devise magic which should help him win the affection 
which she had denied him. If this were the case, and she was convinced 
it was, Chimpaapu had risked his life to win her. The despised wooer 
appeared in an altogether new light. Gwaza, the self-confident man of 
the world, would not have done as much. Mlesi was not accustomed to 
think clearly or to analyse her emotions. Not having had the advantage 
that European girls enjoy of an education in which conventional fiction takes 
a large part, she had never discussed, or heard discussed, the emotion thar 
i: known as “ love ”; but any English schoolgirl could have told her that 
she was in love with the man she no longer despised. 

This new emotion gave her courage to do a daring thing for the sake 
of the unhappy prisoner. * Soon after dark that evening Punduma, the chief, 
shouted an order to his people to retire to their huts, and not to venture 
cut until called. The witch-doctor, summoned to deal with Chimpaapu, 
was expected soon to arrive, and it was important that no one should see 
him. Mlesi obeyed the order, but, as soon as she could do so unobserved, 
slipped out of the girls’ hut and, summoning all her courage, ran to that 
in which she knew the witch-doctor was quartered. 

Now, it was as improper for her to do this as it would be for a party 
to a civil suit in England to entertain to dinner the judge who on the next 
day was to try his case; but Masika, the witch-doctor, was a kindly old man, 
and too dignified to stand on his dignity overmuch with young people. 

“ What want you? ” he asked. 

“ Father, I speak about Chimpaapu, who is to drink Mwabvi (i.e., to 
undergo the trial by ordeal) to-morrow,” replied the girl; and forthwith 
she described Chimpaapu’s affection for her, her own coldness towards him, 
and her theory as to the motive of his attempted crime. 

Masika allowed her to tell her tale in hopes of obtaining light on the 
question of whether or no Chimpaapu was guilty of evil intentions, for he 
had a strong sense of responsibility, and never helped a fellow creature out 
of the world unless convinced that in doing so he would be serving the 
public welfare. When, however, he had obtained from the girl all the 
evidence she was likely to furnish, he set himself to get rid of her, for his 
reputation for impartiality would suffer if she were discovered with him. 

“ Perhaps your thought is true,” he said. ‘“ Perhaps it is not. Let 
us ask the spirits.” 

He uttered a gutteral cry, and, as if in answer, a sound that resembled 
the hoot of an owl came from the roof of the hut. 

“ That is the spirit of a wise woman who died long ago,” remarked 
Masika gravely; but Mlesi, who had never before been present at an 
exhibition of ventriloquism, had bolted in terror. As she scuttled back to 
the girls’ hut another sound horrified her. It seemed that Masika was 
laughing. What sort of man was this, she marvelled, who had hardihood 
enough to jest with spirits! 

At cockcrow the villagers were summoned to an open space outside 
the village to see justice done. Weird and spectral they looked in the chill 
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dawn mists, each man with his cloth drawn close round his shivering body. 
When all had sat down in a large circle, Chimpaapu was led forward. He 
was greeted with a roar of oaths, abuse, and insults. ‘ Here comes the 
hyzena’s brother,” cried one. Look at the corpse-eater,” shouted another. 
“ Companion of ghouls,” screamed an old woman, “ you have drunk men’s 
blood. Now you shall drink the beer that is not sweet ”; and the whole 
crowd took up the cry, “ Eh, eh, you shall drink the beer that is not sweet.”* 

Mortal fear had turned Chimpaapu’s face an ashy grey, and despite 
the chill of the dawn, great drops of sweat glistened on his forehead. He 
squatted down in the place assigned to him, his eyes on the ground, and 
waited in hopeless misery. 

Presently the jeers of the crowd were hushed as the witch-finder 
approached. Masika was adorned with all the emblems of his office. His 
head was covered with a bonnet of glistening black feathers. A monkey- 
skin wallet hung from his waist. A fillet of jackal’s skin was bound round 
his forehead. Goatskin bands were on his wrists, and, as he walked, the 
dry bones that dangled from various parts of his body clashed together. He 
was accompanied by an apprentice, who was learning his gruesome trade. 
This man carried a grain-mortar, which he placed on the ground in the 
centre of the circle. Punduma then approached, leading a goat (Masika’s 
professional fee), which he handed over to the witch-finder, saying : 

“‘ There is a man here accused of witchcraft. Open your poison bag 
that we may know if he be guilty or not.” 

Masika took from his wallet a piece of the bark of a certain tree (known 
to botanists as erythrophloeum guineese) and threw it into the mortar, 
bidding his assistant bruise it. The man hesitated for a moment, doubting 
whether his chief had made a mistake, for there was enough bark to poison 
a dozen men, but lifted his heavy pestle without comment and began to 
pound it. 

While this was being done Masika chanted extempore metrical. verses, 
in which he accused Chimpaapu of having caused the death of everyone 
who had died since he had come to live with the Punduma clan. 

“‘ Chiteema, the basket-maker, died at the harvest season. Was it you 
who killed him, Chimpaapu? Do not answer. Perhaps you would lie. 
The poison will tell us.” 

The crowd took up the refrain and cursed Chimpaapu. At the time 
everyone had supposed that Chiteema had died through over-indulgence at 
the harvest festival dances. Now none doubted that Chimpaapu had be- 
witched the dead man’s beer for his own horrible purposes. 


*In the Zambesi valley and the Shire Highlands it is a common belief that men 
who have a ghoulish craving to eat human flesh associate with witches (who take the 
form of owls, baboons, and hvaenas), kill men by witchcraft, and after these have 
been buried, dig up their bodies and eat them. Any man suspected of this practise. 
which is called ufiti, used to be obliged to undergo the trial by ordeal and_ until 
the establishment of civilised government, as many men probably died in consequence 
of such a charge as by natural causes. Despite the utmost vigilance of the authorities, 
cases still occur of men being accused of ufiti and put to death by the ordeal poison, 
which, on account of its astringent taste, is sardonically called ‘“‘ the beer that is. not 
sweet.”’ 
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“ Nzinyai died in the season of rain,” continued Masika. ‘ Was it 
you who killed her? Do not answer. Perhaps you would lie. The poison 
will tell us.” 

Now, Nzinyai had died of old age and neglect, and since she had long 
before ceased to be of any use to the community, no one at the time had 
thought twice about the matter. Now, however, public indignation was 
hot against Chimpaapu as Nzinyai’s murderer. By this time the poison 
bark had been pounded to a pulp. Masika threw it into a drinking-gourd 
half filled with water, and stirred it till the mixture foamed over the brim. 

“ Mlulu, the daughter of Njolo, was carried away by a crocodile while 
she was bathing,” he continued. “ Was he your servant, perchance ? Do 
not answer. Perhaps you would lie. The poison will tell us.” 

The curses redoubled, for Mlulu had been a general favourite. By 
this time the crowd, half frantic with rage and hate, would have beaten 
Chimpaapu to death without further ado if Masika or Punduma had given 
the word. With two exceptions, no one doubted for a moment that the 
accused man was a loathsome fiend in human shape. Masika, the first 
exception, had convinced himself of Chimpaapu’s innocence, and was work- 
ing in his own obscure manner to establish that innocence in a way that would 
carry conviction. Mlesi, the other exception, was hovering about the out- 
skirts of the crowd in hopeless misery, furious with indignation at the 
abominable charges brought against her lover, and acutely conscious that 
she herself was the cause of the whole trouble. Two days ago she had 
despised him. Since he had committed the deed which had brought him 
into such mortal danger, she had respected and admired him. Now she 
loved him with all the force of an undisciplined nature, and, unable to look 
at the scene, but unable to tear herself away, she wandered about muttering 
agonised prayers for help to her ancestral spirit. 

At last the sun’s rim showed above the horizon. The time had come 
for the ordeal. 

“ The night is gone, walker-by-night,” chanted Masika solemnly. “I 
think you will never see another. Never again will strong men die myste- 
riously, slain by your witchcraft, to make a meal for you. Never again will 
that other night-walker, the hyena, rob graves at your bidding. Never 
again will your servant, the owl, call you to the graveside feast when the 
village is silent with sleep. Drink, wizard. Drink of the beer that is not 
sweet. Fear not. It cannot hurt the innocent. Drink deep, therefore, 
drink deep, and show us that you are innocent indeed.” 

Now, Chimpaapu had almost forgotten his dread of approaching death 
in his furious indignation at the string of baseless accusations that had been 
brought against him. He grasped the gourd, uttered a vigorous and com- 
prehensive curse against the community in general and Masika in particular, 
swallowed the draught and flung the empty gourd on to the ground. 

Mwabvi is not necessarily fatal. Sometimes it causes rapid and agonis- 
ing death. Sometimes it has the effect merely of a very potent emetic. It 
may be that the unusual strength of the poison nullified its power for evil. 
Tt may be that Masika had contrived to mingle an antidote in the draught. 
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Probably the accused man’s 
indignation and consciousness 
of innocence nerved him and 
helped him to withstand it. 
Whatever the reason, Chim- 
paapu, after rolling on the 
ground in a paroxysm more 
acute than  ‘Trans-Atlantic 
steward ever witnessed, was 
able to struggle to a sitting 
position, gasping and breath- 
less, but alive. 

Mlesi broke through the 
crowd and helped him to his 
feet, and there arose a great 
shout of surprise and relief. 
While they had supposed him 
guilty of a series of loathsome 
crimes, the Punduma people 
had awaited Chimpaapu’s 
death with malignant satisfac- 
tion. Now that he was shown 
to be innocent, their hate was 
turned to unfeigned joy that 
one of their number had 
escaped death. No one was 
so captious as to ask why, if 
Chimpaapu were not a wizard, 
had he attempted to steal 
Mlesi’s cloth. The mwabvi 
had decided, and the matter 
was at an end. 

In an instant Chimpaapu 
had become a popular hero. 
He was escorted back to the 
village by a crowd that laughed 
and shouted its congratulations. 
Under the tree, in the shade of which Punduma was accustomed to adminis- 
ter justice, the throng came to a standstill. 

“ Now let the innocent man demand compensation of his accuser,” 
shouted one; and a gay laugh rang through the crowd, for it happened that 
in this case the man from whom he was entitled to claim damages was 
identical with the chief, whose duty it was to administer justice. 

“Tt is true that I accused you falsely, Chimpaapu,” said Punduma. 
“* What compensation do you ask? ” 

Chimpaapu stood silent for a moment. The rapidity and variety of 
that morning’s events had dazed him. He looked stupidly at Punduma 


MLESI HELPED HIM TO HIS FEET. 
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and at the crowd. Then for the first time he realised that Mlesi, since 

helping him to his feet, had remained by him and supported his footsteps. 

A bright idea struck him. 
“Give me your daughter,” he demanded. ‘Give me Mlesi, and give 


her to me now.” 

Again the people shouted with laughter. It was really the most 
interesting morning they had enjoyed for months. Chimpaapu’s demand 
was startlingly original, but, under the circumstances, absolutely reasonable 
At an order from Punduma the women of the village took Mlesi to the 
girls’ hut to adorn her for the wedding ceremony, and the only unhappy 
individual in the village that day was the pig that died to provide the 
marriage feast. 


A DIALOGUE. 


By T. HopckInson 


Money is not everything! Darling, you should know; 
Other things are better worth possessing. 

Virtues (quite accessible to those whose purse is low) 
Far surpass expensive styles of dressing. 

Let me beg you free yourself from plutocratic taints. 
Happy in her choice is she who barters 

Catalogues of garments for biographies of saints, 
Or interesting facts about the martyrs. 


“ Money is not everything,” thus came her reply, 
Parrying my fervid exhortation; 

“ Little bits of metal merely printed with a die 
Seem entirely void of fascination. 

Greediness for lucre is deplorable and sad. 
I should be the last one to defend it. 

Money is not everything! no! for you must add 
Multitudes of shops in which to spend it.” 
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ESN the Travelling Letters of Lady Anne Tufton, a 

“$4 wordy book published the year before Fielding 
delighted the world with Tom Jones, may be found 
a full description of Offerton Grange, the Eyre’s 
house in the High Peak. The literary spinster was, 
as all who care to read may learn, visiting the houses 
of all gentry connected, however remotely, with her 
own family. She was doubtless somewhat of a tax 
upon the patience of such as were compelled to enter- 
tain her. Her habit was to arrive unheralded, and to stay, whether or not 
welcome, until she had wrought with silk a fine picture of each house. To 
a marvellous gift of embroidery she coupled—what doubtless she regarded 
as infinitely more precious—a love of the prolix and bizarre in literary 
description. 

None the less her pen-picture—the other one has probably succumbed 
to the moths—is not without a certain merit. That is, if the superlatives 
are ignored. After all, there are no “ most awe-inspiring precipices »” near 
Offerton, no “ most horrific wastes,” no “ marshes that pierce the human 
breast with terror.” Condensed, we may read thus: 

A manorial house without a garden the soft needle-grass touching the 
walls on every side. The facade covered so intimately with ivy that not a 
stone, even of the parapet, is visible. But for the oaken doors and diamond- 
paned windows, one might have gazed upon a fragment of impenetrable 
woodland. The pavement of the stable-court overgrown with docks 
and plantains; the old fountain in the middle padded with flowering moss. 
“ And yet,” concludes Lady Anne, “I own there’s a certain odd charm 
about the place, and I am nowise sorry to have sheltered beneath the roof- 
trees of my aged kinswoman.” 

Her ladyship did not make known to the world that the mistress of 
Offerton Grange was in exceedingly impoverished circumstances. In her 
day, as now, ’twas an offence to acknowledge that one had cheeseparing 
relations. It may be, however, that Madam Eyre made the best of what 
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she had gotten, and that her learned cousin never became aware of certain 
matters of importance. 

On the day after her departure, Madam Eyre, her work in the still- 
room being finished, sat alone beside the withdrawing-room window. She 
was a lady greatly advanced in years. Her shoulders were bowed, so that 
her head projected like the head of a tortoise. Although her face was netted 
everywhere with wrinkles, age had not marred the clearness of her profile, 
or the brilliancy of her eyes. If Lady Anne had been a wit—that is to say, 
a reader of human nature—Madam Eyre would have interested her far more 
than her house. In the Travelling Letters the only allusion to the dame 
is as the aforementioned “ aged kinswoman.” 

The time was latest September, and the afternoon was bright and warm 
as at midsummer. Amongst the trees of the concave park the wind played 
gently, so that Madam heard a noise like the rise and fall of distant waves. 
It mingled strangely with her reverie, putting her in mind of a voyage to 
Spain in those long-past days when her father had played Ambassador. 

Her granddaughter and only descendant, Tryphena by name, moved 
to and fro on the grass before the window. A magpie of untold years 
followed chattering; when she paused it pecked mischievously at the high 
red heels of her patched shoes. It may have been that Madam herself was 
beautiful in youth; but surely her beauty had never been comparable with 
this girl’s. The young Tryphena was tall and admirably fashioned, with 
russet hair that escaped in rebellious curls from her prim lace cap. Nought 
marred the perfection of her skin, and the colour in her cheeks was like 
wine of Oporto glowing through thinnest white porcelain. As for her eyes, 
they were laughing, languishing, and of the deepest grey. Something of 
state was suggested by her gown: it was of rich brocade: fifty years ago 
the granddame—then a happy wife—had worn it at Court. The kindly 
sunlight hid the darns and patches; from a little distance the stuff appeared 
as though fresh from the loom. 

A clock struck four, and Madam, who was a creature of habit, lifted 
herself from her chair. She donned heavy gold-rimmed spectacles and 
looked out upon the young beauty. As she stood with her frail old hands 
clasped together, she sighed most dolorously. 

“ A pity ’tis,” she said under her breath. ‘“ The lass deserves a better 
fortune—would that I were rich! ” 

Young Tryphena moved further from the house, the magpie alterna- 
tively fluttering and hopping at her side. Madam left the window-recess, 
and moved to a table on which stood three goblets of Irish glass, very 
quaintly cut and engraved. Every day she tested her hearing in the strangest 
fashion, the greatest dread of her life being lest she should become deaf. 
She held one glass to her ear, flicked it lightly with a forefinger nail, then 
another, then another. From each came a sweet-sour music: Madam smiled 
the assurance that as yet there was no cause for anxiety. 

“ T had my fears,” she muttered. “ Our good, scribbling cousin rattled 
so persistently that my ear-drums cracked again. All last night her voice 
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‘* BRUSHED HIS BEAVER HAT WITH HIS SLEEVE UNTIL IT SHONE AGAIN.’’ 


croaked through my dreams. The gods be thanked that she hath taken 
herself and her needle and pen elsewhere! ” 

Then she pulled a bell-rope in a sharp, peremptory manner, and a few 
minutes afterward a lean and shabby old man opened the door. 

“ Madam summoned me? ” he said formally. 

“ Ay, Roadknight,” she replied. “I have cause to expect a visitor— 
Squire Cornichen. He must be shown here at once.” 

The gaffer withdrew. Madam crossed again to the window, and 
caught sight of young Tryphena entering a grove of silver birches, whose 
round leaves, yellowed with the autumn, resembled guineas fresh from the 
Mint. The highest boughs were swaying in the wind: now and then a 
fairy coin fluttered downward. 

“Danae dwelt in a remote tower,” said Madam musingly; “ and 
Jupiter came to her in a rain of money. Heigho, if only those good times 
were with us once more! Not for myself am I discontented—I have little 


need for ought 2 
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Just then the door opened again, and the butler ushered a visitor into 
the room. “ Squire Cornichen, Madam,” he said, then retired, leaving 
the gentleman bowing awkwardly. 

“ You’re welcome, sir,” said Madam Eyre. “Pray be seated—l 
understand that you wish to discuss an important matter? ” 

The Squire brushed his beaver hat with his sleeve until it shone again. 

“You are right, Madam,” he replied. “In a sense ’tis of huge 
importance. When I wrote asking for an interview, | thought maybe 
you’d understand.” 

“‘*Tis necessary that you should be more explicit,” she said somewhat 
impatiently. ‘ Be good enough to state the reason of your errand in a few 
words.” 

She eyed him with some aversion: although a scion of excellent family 
he was singularly devoid of what she regarded as grace. He wore his black 
hair long—so long, in fact, that it almost concealed the collar of his bottle- 
xreen riding-coat. His face was plump and round, like that of a com- 
Portable tapstress; his lips were red and pouting as a baby’s. A cravat of 
fine lawn was bunched under his foolish chin; in the midst glowed a fine 
emerald. His breeches were tight-fitting; his highlows varnished till they 
glittered like jet. 

“ Egad, I love plain-speaking! ” he cried, sinking into a chair. “I 
was never of those who wrap up words and let folk waste time in searching 
for’em. In short, Madam, I’m here to ask leave to pay suit to your grand- 
daughter. You must have known that I was smitten here ”»—he touched 
his breast—“ and that she was the cause.” 

“ You do us great honour,” said Madam Eyre, with cold irony. 
“« Since we have determined upon not wasting words, you had best perchance 
tell me what you mean to offer.” 

“To offer, Madam—why, an honest lad’s hand and heart, also the 
right to play mistress in one of the best houses. No rat-hole like this od 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the old lady; “ you are forgetting that Offerton 
is my own heritage! ” 

“*Twould be well enough if money were spent on’t,” he admitted. 
“ Some day Pll put it in order—with a new roof, new windows as 

“You are most kind, Squire; but when that day comes I shall not be 
here to admire your munificence. What settlement do you propose, if so 
be I agree to your courtship of my grandchild? ” 

“To the deuce with settlements! ” exclaimed the lusty young fellow. 
“ I don’t believe in such cattle! Surely the lass will be settled well enough 
when she’s settled in wedlock? Don’t go a-thinking that I can’t do better 
elsewhere—with my fortune I’m entitled to pick and choose amongst the 
highest in the land. Not that that young miss isn’t far and away the prettiest 
of the batch! ” 

“My grandchild—has she given you any cause to imagine that your 
attentions would be agreeable to her? ” inquired Madam Eyre. 

“ Agreeable! Why, Madam, my attentions would be agreeable to 
any lass—let alone one living in so narrow a fashion. Why, I doubt if 
she’s ever been twenty miles from home in all her life! ” 
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‘* HE TOOK TRYPHENA’S HAND AND PRESSED IT TO HIS BREAST.”’ 


“« That may be, and yet, Squire, would not prove her ignorant of the 


world.” 

“T like her ignorant, and Pll keep her so. Tl not befool myself by 
ever taking a pretty spouse to Town. [ll not have her tormenting my life 
out with gallants buzzing around her, or spending my good money at loo 


and quadrille.” 
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“In short, Squire, you have singularly few attractions to offer,” said 
Madam Eyre. 

“ How, Madam? ” he said half-angrily. “It seems that I’m willing 
to give a good deal. I offer to take her without a penny of dowry, and to 
wait in patience till you’re called to a better world, leaving her heiress of 
this poverty-stricken place a 

He was interrupted by the appearance of the old manservant. “A 
gentleman has arrived,” he said. ‘ He begs the favour of seeing your 
mistress-ship.” 

Madam Eyre rose, informed Squire Cornichen that she would return 
presently; then left the withdrawing-room and passed to the great hall, where 
she found herself face to face with a tall and handsome lad, dressed with 
sombre richness. She made her lowest curtsey; he bowed and kissed her 
hand. 

“ Your servant, Madam,” he said, following her into the dining parlour. 
“I offer a thousand apologies for entering your house unsolicited; but, to 
be plain, my coach has broken down before your gates.” 

“ You are most welcome, sir,” returned Madam Eyre. ‘“ The mishap 
J must regard as fortunate, since it brings you here. 

“ And if you will permit me to stay here until the smiths have done 
their work,” he continued, “I shall be vastly grateful.” 

“ My house, such as ’tis, is at your service,” said the old lady. “I 
will give instructions for wine and food to be brought, if you’ll honour me 
by accepting refreshment.” 

“Indeed, Madam, you are most kind,” said he. “Pll own that I’m 
hungry, having driven twenty miles since the last stage.” 

“ You are surely not a native of this country? ” said Madam Eyre. 
“ You have the air of one who has lived much in Town. Forgive an old 
woman’s rudeness in asking—my excuse is that nowadays I see so little of 
the world. And yet—in years gone by—before you were born—I moved 
amongst the gayest.” 

“Tis unnecessary to assure me of that,” responded the gentleman cour- 
teously. ‘“ Your manner alone y 

He paused; the old lady smiled in an oddly gratified way. “I am 
glad to learn that I may not be mistaken for an absolute country goody! ” 
she said. 

“To answer your question,” said he, “ I have never been in this part 
before, and I am on my way to a lately inherited estate.” 

As he spoke, Roadknight brought in a silver tray, laden with such 
homely fare as might be found at Offerton. Madam Eyre, having poured 
out wine, excused herself, and returned to where Squire Cornichen was 
complacently reflecting upon his own generosity. 

“No,” he declared, “ young miss shall have the best of all that’s to 
be gotten; but she shall bide at home winter and summer. [I'll not deny 
her a visit now and then to the County Ball, if she’s so minded. I vow 
mine’s a handsome offer to a penniless lass.” 
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Madam Eyre’s lips twisted wryly. ‘ Why harp upon our poverty? ” 
she said. “If Tryphena had been kindly treated by Fortune, you must 
be aware that you’d never have met her! ” 

“ Hoity-toity, Madam! A lass is a lass, and not a goddess. [I’m 
minded that Fortune’s doing its best for her at this moment! ” 

And so they went on wrangling. In Madam Eyre’s heart the bitter- 
ness grew and grew: if she had not been so desperately poor she would 
have bidden him leave the house and never again appear in her presence. 
In all her life never had such hurt been offered to her great pride. The 
fellow dared to regard himself as doing a favour in offering wedlock to the 
most beautiful maid in the land! 

Meanwhile the stranger ate and drank heartily enough in the dining 
parlour, then passed through the hall and walked to and fro in front of the 
house. ‘ By the Gods! ” he said, under his breath. “’Tis the most 
wonderful, most beautiful place I have ever lit upon! In all the tour abroad 
with my good tutor I saw nought so ravishing. And the dame herself is a 
fitting cicerone, and made to play duenna to some peerless charmer! ” 

The gentle violence of the wind had nowise decreased; to him also 
the sound brought a remembrance of the sea—the Southern sea that whispers 
around the Isles of Greece. He was a scholar and a lover of classic story : 
for sure there was something curious beyond understanding in this forgotten 
seclusion. Why, he knew not, but his footsteps turned towards the grove 
of silver birches, that swayed and swayed, drifting downward purest gold. 
And once he had passed between the slender boles, his heart began to beat 
with a violence it had never known,before. 

For Tryphena rested there on the soft grass, surrounded by a circular 
moss-covered wall—all that remained of an ancient summer-house. Her 
muslin cap had fallen, and her warm brown hair was almost covered with the 
little leaves. Her eyes were downcast; she knew nought of his approach. 

He heard her low, sweet laughter, her murmured delight. “Tis the 
golden shower, and I’m Danae, waiting for my adoring Jupiter! ” 

His hands rose to his breast. Could this perfection be human, or was 
ic some Dryad released from her happy tree? He had dreamed of love- 
liness, but never of such loveliness as this. In that brief moment poignant 
passion awoke: this creature must be his, or the whole of his days be 
marred. 

Tryphena raised her hands above her head, and the leaves caressed the 
hollowed palms. 

“ Ah, golden shower,” she sighed, “ why waits the lover? ” 

Then the young man moved forward as one who walked in sleep. He 
climbed over the wall and reached the side. 

“TI am come, mistress,” he whispered. 

For one moment terror filled her eyes; then it seemed as though she 
were about to swoon. 

** Who are you—what do you wish? ” she cried faintly. 

“ To take you for my own—to hold you as mate for as long as life 
endures,” he said. 
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He took Tryphena’s hand and pressed it against his breast. 

“ You have wakened into life something that woman has never moved 
before. What pants there is your own. ‘ell me—tell me that you are 
free to love—that you will love? ” 

Tryphena’s hand was not withdrawn: the throbbing beneath it poured 
fresh life into her veins. 

*“ Ah, what has come to me! ” she murmured. “ For sure you are 
no god, but flesh and blood like to myself! ” 

A long silence followed, and as they stood, Madam Eyre and Squire 
Cornichen approached from the house. The old lady’s voice was dull with 
vexation. 

“The child often rests here,” she said. “If you are determined to 
plead your cause with her, then do so. I shall neither make nor mar.” 

“ Egad, not much pleading will be necessary! ” exclaimed the Squire. 
‘* Young miss will jump when she learns how rich Iam. ’Tisn’t as though 
I were not a personable man! ” 

They reached the ring of silver birches: Cornichen, who was slightly 
in advance, fell back astounded. 

“ Egad, the Duke—the new Duke of Ashford is with her! ” he mut- 
tered. 

The handsome stranger led Tryphena through the falling gold to her 
granddame’s side. The girl spoke never a word, but her face was lighted 
with a happiness almost beyond belief. 

“ Madam,” said the gallant, “I most humbly ask permission to pay 
court to this lady.” 

Squire Cornichen turned away, pouting like a spoilt child. Madam 
Eyre curtsied with a weird grace—the grace of one who had not forgotten 
the triumphs of her own youth. 

“Your Grace honours us beyond our deserts,” she said. 

The Duke raised Tryphena’s hand to his lips, and kissed it as though 
it were the most precious thing in all the world. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF A SCOTCH 
HIGHBALL 


By O. Henry 


ESC HIS document is intended to strike somewhere between 
5 a temperance lecture and the “ Bartender’s Guide.” 
Relative to the latter, drink shall swell the theme 
and be set forth in abundance. Agreeably to the 

former, not an elbow shall be crooked. 

Bob Babbitt was “off the stuff.” Which 
means—as you will discover by referring to the 
unabridged dictionary of Bohemia—that he had “ cut 
out the booze ”; that he was “ on the water wagon.” 

The reason for Bob’s sudden attitude of hostility toward the “ demon rum ” 
—as the white ribboners miscall whisky (see the “ Bartender’s Guide ”)— 
should be of interest to reformers and saloon-keepers. 

There is always hope for a man who, when sober, will not concede or 
acknowledge that he was ever drunk. But when a man will say (in the 
apt words of the phrase-distiller), “ I had a beautiful skate on last night,” 
you will have to put stuff in his coffee as well as pray for him. 

One evening, on his way home, Babbitt dropped in at the Broadway 
bar that he had liked best. Always there were three or four fellows there from 
the down-town offices whom he knew. And then there would be highballs 
and stories, and he would hurry home to dinner a little late but feeling 
good, and a little sorry for the poor Standard Oil Company. On this 
evening, as he entered, he heard someone say, “ Babbitt was in last night 
as full as a boiled owl.” 

Babbitt walked to the bar, and saw in the mirror that his face was as 
white as chalk.’ For the first time he had looked Truth in the eyes. Others 
had lied to him; he had dissembled with himself. He was a drunkard, and 
had not known it. What he had fondly imagined was a pleasant exhilaration 
had been maudlin intoxication. His fancied wit had been drivel; his gay 
humours nothing but the noisy vagaries of a sot. But, never again! 

“ A glass of seltzer,” he said to the bartender. 

A little silence fell upon the group of his cronies, who had been expect- 
ing him to join them. 

“ Going off the stuff, Bob ” one of them asked politely and with more 
formality than the highballs ever called forth. 

“ Yes,” said Babbitt. 

Some one of the group took up the unwashed thread of a story he had 
been telling; the bartender shoved over a dime and a nickel change from the 
quarter, ungarnished with his customary smile; and Babbitt walked out. 
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Now, Babbitt had a home and a wife—but that is another story. And 
I will tell you that story, which will show you a better habit and a worse 
story than you could find in the man who invented the phrase. 

It began away up in Sullivan County, where so many rivers and so 
much trouble begins—or begin; how would you say that? It was July, 
and Jessie was a summer boarder at the Mountain Squint Hotel, and Bob, 
who was just out of college, saw her one day—and they were married in 
September. That’s the tabloid novel—one swallow of water, and it’s gone. 

But those July days! 

Let the exclamation point expound it, for I shall not. For particulars 
you might read up on “ Romeo and Juliet,” and Abraham Lincoln’s thrilling 
sonnet about “ You can fool some of the people,”* etc., and Darwin’s works. 

But one thing I must tell you about. Both of them were mad over 
Omar’s Rubaiyat. They knew every verse of the old bluffer by heart— 
not consecutively, but picking ’em out here and there as you fork the mush- 
rooms in a fifty-cent steak 4 la Bordelaise. Sullivan County is full of rocks 
and trees; and Jessie used to sit on them, and—please be good—used to 
sit on the rocks; and Bob had a way of standing behind her with his hands 
over her shoulders holding her hands, and his face close to hers, and they 
would repeat over and over their favourite verses of the old tent-maker. 
They saw only the poetry and philosophy of the lines then—indeed, they 
agreed that the Wine was only an image, and that what was meant to be 
celebrated was some divinity, or maybe Love or Life. However, at that 
time neither of them had tasted the stuff that goes with a sixty-cent table 
a’héte. 

Where was I? Oh, they married and came to New York. Bob 
showed his college diploma, and accepted a position filling inkstands in a 
lawyer’s office at $15 a week. At the end of two years he had worked up 
to $50, and gotten his first taste of Bohemia—the kind that won’t stand 
the borax and formaldehyde tests. 

They had two furnished rooms and a little kitchen. To Jess, accus- 
tomed to the mild but beautiful savour of a country town, the dreggy 
Bohemia was sugar and spice. She hung fish seines on the walls of her 
rooms, and bought a rakish-looking sideboard, and learned to play the banjo. 
Twice or thrice a week they dined at French or Italian tables d’ héte in a 
cloud of smoke, and brag and unshorn hair. Jess learned to drink a cocktail 
in order to get the cherry. At home she smoked a cigarette after dinner. 
She learned to pronounce Chianti, and leave her olive stones for the waiter 
to gs up. Once she essayed to say la, la, la! in a crowd; but got only 
as far as the second one. They met one or two couples while dining out, 
and became friendly with them. The sideboard was stocked- with Scotch 
and rye and a liqueur. They had their new friends in to dinner, and all were 
laughing at nothing by 1 a.m. Some plastering fell in the room below, 
for which Bob had to pay $4.50. Thus they footed it merrily on the ragged 


* The author refers to an epigram of Abraham Lincoln’s, well known in America :—“ You 
ca) fool some of the people all the time, and you can fool al/ the people some of the time, 
bu: you can’t fool «// the people all the time.”—Ep. 
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frontiers of the country that has no boundary lines or government. 

And soon Bob fell in with his cronies and learned to keep his foot on 
the little rail six inches above the floor for an hour or so every afternoon 
before he went home. Drink always rubbed him the right way, and he 
would reach his rooms as jolly as a sandboy. Jessie would meet him at 
the door, and generally they would dance some insane kind of a rigadoon 
about the floor by way of greeting. Once when Bob’s feet became confused, 
and he tumbled headlong over a footstool, Jessie laughed so heartily anc 
long that he had to throw all the couch pillows at her to make her hush. 

In such wise life was speeding for them on the day when Bob Babbitt 
first felt the power that the giftie gi’ed him. 

But let us get back to our lamb and mint sauce. 

When Bob got home that evening he found Jessie in a long apron 
cutting up a lobster for the Newburg. Usually when Bob came in mellow 
from his hour at the bar his welcome was hilarious, though somewhat 
tinctured with Scotch smoke. 

By screams and snatches of song and certain audible testimonials to 
domestic felicity was his advent proclaimed. When she heard his foot on 
the stairs the old maid in the hall room always stuffed cotton into her ears. 
At first Jessie had shrunk from the rudeness and flavour of these spiritual 
greetings, but as the fog of the false Bohemia gradually encompassed her 
she came to accept them as love’s true and proper greeting. 

Bob came in without a word, smiled, kissed her neatly but noiselessly, 
took up a paper and sat down. In the hall room the old maid held her 
two plugs of cotton poised, filled with anxiety. 

Jessie dropped lobster and knife, and ran to him with frightened eyes. 

“ What’s the matter, Bob? Are you ill? ” 

“ Not at all, dear.” 

“ Then what’s the matter with you? ” 

“* Nothing.” 

Hearken, brethren. When She-who-has-a-right-to-ask interrogates 
you concerning a change she finds in your mood answer her thus: Tell her 
that you, in a sudden rage, have murdered your grandmother; tell her that 
you have robbed orphans, and that remorse has stricken you; tell her your 
fortune is swept away; that you are beset by enemies, by bunions, by any 
kind of malevolent fate; but do not, if peace and happiness are worth as 
much as a grain of mustard seed to you—do not answer her “ Nothing.” 

Jessie went back to the lobster in silence. She cast looks of darkest 
suspicion at Bob. He had never acted that way before. 

When dinner was on the table she set out the bottle of Scotch and the 
glasses. Bob declined. 

“ Tell you the truth, Jess,” he said. “Ive cut out the dirnk. Help 
yourself, of course. If you don’t mind, P’ll try some of the seltzer straight.” 

“ You’ve stopped drinking? ” she said, looking at him steadily and 
unsmilingly. “ What for? ” 

“Tt wasn’t doing me any good,” said Bob. “ Don’t you approve of 
the idea? ” on 
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Jessie raised her eyebrows and one shoulder slightly. 

“ Entirely,” she said with a sculptured smile. “I could not conscien- 
tiously advise anyone to drink or smoke, or whistle on Sunday.” 

The meal was finished almost in silence. Bob tried to make talk, but 
his efforts lacked the stimulus of previous evenings. He felt miserable, and 
ence or twice his eye wandered towards the bottle, but each time the scathing 
words of his bibulous friend sounded in his ear, and his mouth set with 
determination. 

Jessie felt the change deeply. The essence of their lives seemed to 
have departed suddenly. The restless fever, the false gaiety, the unnatural 
excitement of the shoddy Bohemia in which they had lived had dropped 
away in the space of the popping of a cork. She stole curious and forlorn 
glances at the dejected Bob, who bore the guilty look of at least a wife-beater 
or a family tyrant. 

After dinner the coloured maid, who came in daily to perform such 
chores, cleared away the things. Jessie, with an unreadable countenance, 
brought back the bottle of Scotch and the glasses and a bowl of cracked ice, 
and set them on the table. 

“ May I ask,” she said, with some of the ice in her tones, “ whether 
I am to be included in your sudden spasm of goodness? If not, Pil make 
one for myself. It’s rather chilly this evening, for some reason.’ 

** Oh, come now, Jess,” said Bob good-naturedly, “ don’t be too rough 
on me. Help yourself, by all means. There’s no danger of your over- 
doing it. But I thought there was with me; and that’s why I quit. Have 
yours, and then let’s get out the banjo and try over that new quickstep.” 

“ve heard,” said Jessie, in the tones of the oracle, “ that drinking 
alone is a pernicious habit. No, I don’t think I feel like playing this even- 
ing. If we are going to reform, we may as well abandon the evil habit of 
banjo-playing, too.’ 

She took up a book, and sat in her little willow rocker on the other side 
of the table. Neither of them spoke for half an hour. 

And then Bob laid down his paper and got up with a strange, absent 
look on his face, and went behind her chair and reached over her shoulders, 
taking her hands in his, and laid his face close to hers. 

In a moment, to Jessie, the walls of the seine-hung room vanished, 
and she saw the Sullivan County hills and rills. Bob felt her hands quiver 
in his as he began the verse from old Omar : 


“ Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire of Spring 
The Winter Garment of Repentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing! ” 


And then he walked to the table and poured a stiff drink of Scotch 
into a glass. 

But in that moment a mountain breeze had somehow found its way 
in and blown away the mist of the false Bohemia. 
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Jessie leaped, and with one fierce sweep of her hand sent the bottle 
and glasses crashing to the floor. The motion of her arm carried it around 
Bob’s neck, where it met its mate and fastened tight. 

“ Oh, my God, Bobbie—not that verse—I see now. I wasn’t always 
such a fool, was I? The other one, boy—the one that says, ‘ Remould it 
te the heart’s Desire. Say that one—‘ to the Heart’s Desire.’ ” 

“‘ 1 know that one,” said Bob. “ It goes: 


“« Ah! Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire 
Would not we ins 


“ Let me finish it,” said Jessie. 


“¢ Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire!’ ” 


“It’s shattered all right,” said Bob, crunching some glass under his 
heel. 
In some dungeon below the accurate ear of Mrs. Pickens, the landlady, 


located the smash. 
“It’s that wild Mr. Babbitt coming home soused again,” she said. 
“ And he’s got such a nice little wife, too 


}» 





TALES OF THE WESTERN COTSWOLDS 


By Wituiiam J. Monk 


E are in the very heart of the country, in a part still 
untouched by modern ideas. The railway advertise- 
ments trouble us not, for we are far from incursions 
which the iron horse has made. Bicycles and motors 
have found us out without question, but I often say 
that our visitors are aware we are comparatively 
unknown, and for this reason they seem to keep the 
knowledge of our old-fashioned habits to themselves, 
fearful lest others should come and spoil pleasures 

which have been theirs during the periods they have been with us. 

It is only in accordance with what one might expect that such a country 
should have stories which are peculiarly its own; only appropriate that in 
this portion of the Western Cotswolds the labourers should sit over their 
ale and talk of events which have taken place in the days of yore. It is 
from such men that I have heard these stories. I have found the greater 
part of them to be true, and it is with this assurance that I present them 


to the reader. 
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In the days of Good Queen Bess, there lived in the town of Burford 

a certain Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. He had risen to power 
during the period of his residence here, and 
perhaps it was on this account that he was not 
so highly esteemed as he seems to have 
desired. His wife, too, belonged to the place, 
dwelling before her marriagz with her brother 
in a picturesque old hall, the doorway of which 
still remains for all men to see. 

Now the Baron is said to have been, in 
the first instance, a man of fairly amiable 
disposition, but his wife was a virago of the 
worst kind, one who tyrannised over her 
husband and her only child, making the latter, 
indeed, always address her upon her knees. 
More, she is even said to have received bribes 
so as to influence the decisions of her husband 

= ~—sCin the Courts of Law. 
~— ri . It is, however, concerning their doings 
as . with their fellow townsmen that I have 
here to speak. The privileges of the latter had been indeed great ; 
identical with those possessed by the citizens of Oxford, yet they were 
all taken away by the action of this Baron because the townsmen would 
not tamely submit to his wife’s overbearing conduct. Without question, 
the lady led her lord a terrible life, and both succeeded in terrorising the 
people around and taking generally such high-handed proceedings as seem 
incredible now. By a trick of a worse nature than the very lowest attorney 
would be guilty of, the Baron dispossessed the good, though simple Vicar 
of his land, and so recently as 1826, those who came to the town from a 
certain direction were warned to do so before nightfall, or they might be 
likely to see the Baron and his lady in a coach of fire. 

The Baron died, and without asking permission from the parson or 
the churchwardens, his widow placed a gorgeous tomb in an aisle of the 
Church. True, at the next Vestry 
meeting the churchwardens uttered a 
mild protest as to this, but it is alto- 
gether remarkable that the tomb 
should have been allowed to find a 
place in the sacred edifice at all with- 
out the necessary leave being first ” 
obtained. 

Still, there it is; still, there are 
the lines on it which attest to the love 
the lady felt for her departed spouse, 
certainly, so far as I can discover, one 
of those by no means infrequent cases where the virtues of a husband have 
been found out only after the great Enemy has come. 
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In time, of course, the lady died herself, and I am not sorry to record 
that no one was found to say kind things of her on the tombstone she had 
had erected. There was one who was of kin to her (to wit, her poet grand- 
son, the ever to be lamented Lord Falkland, who fell upon the bloody field 
of Newbury) especially capable of doing so had he chosen. No doubt he 
felt that upon this occasion, as upon so many more, silence was golden. 

As I have recorded, both the Baron and his lady were laid to rest, 
and it might be thought that then, at any rate, there would have been an 
end—that the memory of them would disappear, as is the case with most 

Years passed on. Sovereign after sovereign came 

6a to the town. The place was devas- 
tated by contending armies in the 

Civil War. Century after century 

glided by, but the tradition which 

was set up immediately after their 

deaths has kept the remembrance of 

them green throughout this long 

period. The tradition is—that when 


ra choy ea ess 
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the Bridge of Burford is dry up to the third arch, the Baron ard his lady 
will be seen riding over the houses of the townsmen.in chariots of fire! 

I suppose I am now in what may be called middle life, but yet, in my 
boyhood, I have seen widows from the almshouses, in times of drought, 
come, bringing pails of water wetting that portion of the bridge referred 
to, so that the dreaded calamity might not take place! 

Long, long before railways were thought of, when travellers came and 
stayed, making the town lively from week end to week end, we were a 
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prosperous community, and many were the curious tales then told of us. 
Thus, I have heard that on one occasion the ostler at one of the principal 
inns was taken by a stranger in a great hurry one 

dark night if he would take care of his holsters 

till he called for them later on. This the ostler 

consented to do. The stranger went away by the 

coach. Ina short time the hue and cry was raised 

because one of the coaches had been robbed. Our 

ostler said nothing, but it was noticed that, soon 

after, he ceased to care about work, and he and 

his dressed themselves in a fashion which filled the 

neighbours with envy. Whatever may have been 

the ostler’s real feelings, I am told he died com- 

fortably. Poor fellow! I have passed many 

times by the stone which recorded his decease, 

We puNsoons. Whilst old men have told me this tale of him, 

Pistors. which I now record. 

It was at this same old inn nearly a century ago 
that an ancestor of mine found his wife, and that in a most unusual way. 
He was a weaver by trade, descended from a French Huguenot family, 
which, coming to England in the days of persecution, remained here and 
taught the English the art of making fine cloth. 

He, poor man, had hardly ever left his loom or the simple village in 
which the whole of his life had been passed. He, however, decided to take 
a short holiday in our town, and as he passed through it, he chanced to 
see the landlady of the inn I have before mentioned busy attending to her 
garden. My relative, with a chivalry, I am afraid, now almost unknown 
in the family, expressed regret that a tender woman, such as she then was, 
should be obliged to engage herself in such toil. 

“ Ah,” said she, “ neither should I be had I not had the ill Juck to 
lose two good husbands whilst I have lived here. 

They used to attend to such matters as these.” 
Without thought, my relative asked if he should 
perform the work, and to this the widow readily 
assented. Some hours later, when my simple 
relative had finished his work (which tradition says 
he accomplished in a very capable manner), the 
lady asked him if he were aware to what he had 
committed himself’ by choosing to conduct certain 
work which had been previously performed by her 
deceased husbands. He was not a quick man on 
ordinary occasion, but in this instance he was not Caurows. Ieee « 
slow to see in what direction the land lay, and, 
adapting himself to the circumstances, he, in a few Che 
weeks’ time, was duly installed as landlord of the 
inn. The weaving was given up, and from all I can gather he lived a 
comfortable life and died a comfortable death. Cannot his tombstone and 
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that of his wife, together with those of the lady’s previous husbands, be 
seen even now at our very Church doors! 

A century ago, there was a wild tract of heath and furze about a mile 
to the north of the town. Near were the quarries from which most of 
the stone for building the colleges at Oxford was obtained. Mining had, 
doubtless, gone on in the procuring of the material. At any rate, there 
was a cave, formed in some such way, in which resided a band of robbers 
who resisted successfully the authorities for a very long time. I must not 
forget to say that this tract of land was known as Blackheath, and I have 
reason for thinking that, in some instances, it has been recently confounded 
with another piece of land 
of the same name situated 
near London. 

On the Blackheath near 
us we do know that coaches, 
horsemen, pedestrians, and 
others were robbed by the 
daring band referred to. 
And yet, with all their 
wickedness, a certain kind 
of loyalty to each other 
seems to have permeated the 
band, a feeling which many 
will think showed the true 
spirit of comradeship. At 
the particular time I have 
in my mind, the band was 
composed of three brothers 
belonging to a middle-class 
family who had resided for 
many years in the little 
village of Fulbrook. For an 
alleged offence, one of these 
(Dunsdon was the name), 
in the days when they 
were ranked as respectable 
folk, suffered imprisonment, 
and, it is said, unjustly. 
This seems to have infused such a bitter spirit of hatred, not only in the 
one who had been imprisoned, but also in the other two brothers, that they 
turned highwaymen, and lived in the manner [ have pointed out. No doubt 
at all they were joined by others. But the same spirit of loyalty to each 
other seems to have been possessed by all of them. 

Not far from their hiding place, in a sequestered woody dale, is a 
romantic old manor house. Here is an oak door with a small hole in the 
middle covered with a grating. Through this aperture did one of the 
Dunsdons thrust his hand with the object of removing the bolt and so gain 
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access to the house. But the inmates were on the watch, and his hand was 
at once seized. Rather than risk being obliged to give information respect- 
ing the other robbers, he called to them to sever his arm from his body. 
This they did without hesitation, and then rode away, leaving a portion 
of the gallant fellow’s body in the grasp of his would-be captors. 

Drink was the ruin of the chief members of this band, as it has been 
of thousands of others both before and since. One day, two of them, 
Edward and Thomas Dunsdon, were at an inn situated on the borders of 
the great Forest of Wychwood. Gradually, with successive cups of strong 
beer, they became jovial, then foolish, and quite lost their habitual caution. 
The landlord, at first, afraid to do other than obey their orders, became, as 
they fell into a maudlin state, quite valiant, and despatched a messenger 
to relate the circumstances to the Parish Gonstable, a highly respected farmer, 
who lived not far away. 

He proceeded to the inn at once. But the robbers by this time had 
become conscious of their real danger, and began to fire their pistols at all 
who came near them. One man, the ostler, named Harding, would most 
certainly have fallen mortally wounded had it not been for the fact that, 
reposing in his pocket, were several of the huge copper coins which are 
associated with the reign of George III. These mercifully turned the bullet 
aside. In the end, after a fierce struggle, the highwaymen were captured 
and the pistols taken away from them. These are to be now seen in the 
possession of the great grandson of the constable, who so valiantly performed 
his duty in the days of long ago. 

Nor was the law satisfied with the death of these men! Their bodies 
were brought from the gallows and hung in chains upon an oak tree which 
stood, and still stands, near the scene of many of their crimes. Even now 
you may see the irons which held their bodies. I have talked to many 
people who could remember when the bodies hung there, and affrighted 
ploughmen were afraid to venture near. 

To-day their initials, E. D.—T. D., may be seen cut deeply in the 
bark. One curious circumstance must be recorded. The “ Gibbet ” tree, 
as it is to this day called, has grown very, very little during the last century. 
The country folk will tell you that a curse has rested upon it. Certainly 
other trees planted at the same time as this one have long since become 
giants. 

For the truth of the following I can vouch, since my mother’s relatives 
lived for more than a century and a half quite near the spot where the wicked 
deeds I am about to relate took place. 

Upon the extreme edge of the Cotswolds there stood, and in some 
measure still stands, a house which, when it was in its prime, possessed true 
marks of Cotswold masonry. It is a lonely place standing upon the edge 
of Oxfordshire. Not far away the county of Berks. ended, or, rather, a 
detached portion of it did so. Between the two counties there were, there- 
fore, a few yards over which the county authorities had no control. To this 
house, which stood in Oxfordshire, did coaches and grand carriages come 
in the centuries which have passed, bringing ladies of high birth who had 
been, as the country people say, “ unfortunate.” 
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Only a few yards away from this house is another and smaller house, erected 
upon the piece of land before referred to, and which was called “ No 
man’s land.” Here there was no law. The house is still called 
the “ lawless house,” and the word is well-thought. 

Here, in the days of long ago, have many 
complete lives been lived within the 
span of minutes? What secrets 
could this old house 
on the Cotswold 
Hills tell ? 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBROOTING, INCOGNITO 


CHAPTER NI. 


‘is good diplomacy on this occasion to agree with the 
men,’’ said the anxious Greusel. ‘* They are im- 
proving, Commander.”’ 

‘“TIt would seem so,’’ agreed Roland. ‘‘ You 
and Ebearhard go aft, and encourage them to begin 
the conference at once, for if we are to attack, we 
must do so before darkness sets in. 1 shall remain 
here at the prow.”’ 

The men assembled in the cabin, to which the 
lieutenants now descended. 

Roland’s impatience increased with the waning light. 

Suddenly a cry that was quickly smothered came up from the cabin; 
then a shout: 

‘Treachery ! Look out for yourself !”’ 

Roland attempted to stride forward, but four men fell upon him, pinion- 
ing his arms and preventing any drawing of his weapon. Kurzbold, with 
half-a-dozen others, appeared. 

‘“‘ Disarm him!’’ he commanded, and one of the men drew Roland’s 
sword from its sheath, flinging it along the deck to Kurzbold’s feet. The 
others now came up, bringing the two lieutenants, both gagged, with their 
arms tied behind them. Roland ceased his struggles, which he knew to be 
fruitless. 

‘We wish an amicable settlement,’’ Kurzbold said, addressing the 
lieutenants, ‘‘and regret being forced to use harsh measures, which I do to 
prevent the unnecessary shedding blood. Earlier in the day,’’ he continued, 
turning to Roland, ‘‘ when we found appeals to you were vain, we unani- 
mously deposed you from the leadership, which is our right, and also our 
duty.”’ 

*“Not under martial law,’’ said Roland. 

** There was no talk of martial law before we left Frankfort. It was not 
till later we learned we had appointed a tyrant over us. We have deposed 
him now, and I am elected in his place, with Gensbein as my lieutenant. 
We will keep you here until darkness sets in, then put the three of you 
ashore unarmed. Bacharach, on this side of the Rhine, is to be our next 
resting place, and doubtless, clever as you are, Roland, you will-say we 
choose Bacharach because it is named for Bacchus. Nevertheless, to show 
our good intentions towards you, we will remain there all day to-morrow. 
You can easily reach Bacharach along the hill-tops before daybreak. We 
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have written a charter of comradeship which all have signed except your- 
selves. If at Bacharach you give us your word to act faithfully under my 
leadership, we. will reinstate you in the guild from which you have been 
formally expelled, and return your swords. By way of recompense for this 
leniency, we ask you to direct the Captain to obey my commands as he has 


’ 


done yours.’ 

‘*Captain Blumenfals,’’ said Roland to the honest sailor, who stood 
looking in amaze at this turn of affairs, ‘‘ you are to wait here until it is 
completely dark. See that no lights are burning to give warning to those in 
Furstenberg, and by the way,’’ added Roland, turning to his former com- 
pany, ‘‘I advise you to drink no wine until you are past the castle. If you 
sing the songs of the guild within earshot of Furstenberg, you are like to 
sing on the other side of your mouths before morning. Don’t forget that 
Margrave He ‘rmann von Katznellenbogenstahleck is the chief hangman of 
Ge ‘rmany. Then again to the Captain : 

‘The castle of Furstenberg stands high above the river, and well back 
from it, so you will be out of sight if you keep near to the shore. You can 
judge your distance, however, as the towers are visible against the sky even 
in the darkness. No man on the castle ramparts can discern you on the 
black surface of the water, if you show no light.’ 

‘Roland, deposed friend,’’ said Kurzbold cynically, ‘‘ you bear resent- 
ment, for you are giving orders instead of telling the Captain to obey mine.” 

‘*You are mistaken, Kurzbold. I resign command with pleasure, and 
indeed, if you ungag Greusel and Ebearhard, they wilf tell you I had already 
determined to pass Furstenberg unseen. As you have disarmed my former 
lieutenants, surely you are not so frightened as to keep them gagged and 
bound, when each of you wears a sword at his side. *Tis small wonder you 
wish to avoid the Laughing Baron, if this is a sample of the courage you 
possess.”’ 

Stung by these taunts, Kurzbold gruffly ordered his men to release their 
prisoners, but when the gags were removed and before the cords were cut, 
he addressed the lieutenants : 

‘Do you give me your words not to make any further resistance, if I 
permit you to remain unbound ? ”’ 

‘“*T give you my word on nothing, you mutinous dog! ’’ cried Greusel, 

‘*and if I did, how could you expect me to keep it after such treachery from 
you who pledged your faith, and then broke it? I shall obey my Com- 
mander’s orders, and none other.”’ 

‘*T am your Commander,”’ asserted Kurzbold. 

‘You are not,’ proclaimed Greusel. 

Ebearhard laughed. 

‘* No need to question me,’’ he said. ‘‘ I stand by my colleagues.”’ 

‘* Gag them again,”’ ordered Kurzbold. 

‘* No,’’ protested Roland. ‘* We are quite helpless. Give your words, 
Greusel; Ebearhard.”’ 

Gloomily Greusel obeyed, and merrily Ebearhard. Darkness was 
gathering fast, and when it fell completely, the three men were put off into 
the forest. 

‘*You have not,’ said Kurzbold to Roland, ‘‘ ordered the Captain to 
obey me. I do not object to that, but it will be the worse for him if he 
refuses to accept my instructions.”’ 

‘*Do you know this district, Captain Blumenfels?’’ asked Roland. 

** Yes, mein Herr.”’ 

‘‘ Is there a path along the top that will lead us behind Furstenberg on 
to Bacharach ?”’ 
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‘“ Yes, mein Herr, but it is a very rough one.’ 

‘Is it too far for you to guide us there, and return before the moon 
rises?” 

**T can conduct you to the trail in half-an-hour, mein Herr, if you will 
consent to climb lustily.’ 

‘Good! Herr Kurzbold, if you are not impatient to be off, and will 
permit the Captain to direct us on our way, I will tell him to obey you.”’ 

‘How long before you can return, Captain ?’’ asked Kurzboid. 

“Within the hour.”’ 

‘*You will obey me if the late Commander orders you to do so?”’ 

‘* Yes, mein Herr.’’ 

‘*Captain,’’ said Roland, ‘‘I inform you in the hearing of these men 
that Herr Kurzbold occupies my place, and is to be obeyed “by you until | 
resume command.”’ 

It was Kurzbold’s turn to laugh, and he laughed. 

‘“You mean until you are re-elected to membership in the guild, 
Roland, for we do not propose to make you commander again. Now, 
Captain, to the hill, and see that you return promptly.” 

The four men disappeared up the dark forest. 

‘* Captain,’’ said Roland, when they reached the track, ‘I have taken 
you up here not that I needed your guidance, for I know this land well. 
You will obey Kurzbold, of course, but if he tells you to make for Lorch. 
allow your boat to drift, and do not get beyond the middle of the river until 
opposite Furstenberg. There is a buoyed _— o. +s 

“IT know it well,”” interrupted the Captain. ‘‘I have many times 
avoided it, but twice became entangled with it, in spite of all effort, and 
was robbed by the Laughing Baron.”’ 

‘*T intend that you shall be entrapped by that chain to-night. Offer no 
resistance, and you will be safe enough. Do not attempt to help these lads 
if they should be set upon, and it will be hard luck if I am not in command 
again before midnight. Keep close to shore, but if they order you into the 
middle of the river or across it, dally, my good Blumenfels, dally, and get 
entangled with the chain for the third time.’ 

When the Captain returned to his barge he found Kurzbold pacing the 
deck in a masterly manner, impatient to be off. For once the combatants, 
with an effort, were refraining from drink. 

‘* We will open a cask,’’ said Kurzbold, ‘‘as soon as we have passed 
the Schloss.” 

He ordered the Captain to keep as near the shore as was safe, and take 
care that they did not come within sight of Furstenberg’s tall, round tower. 
All sat or reclined on the dark deck, saying no word as the barge slid silently 
down the swift Rhine. Suddenly the speed of the boat was checked so 
abruptly that one or two of the standing men were flung off their feet. 
‘rom up on the hillside there tolled out the deep note of a bell. The barge 
‘wung round broadside on the current, and lay there with the water rushing 
like the hissing of serpents along its side, the bell pealing out a loud alarm 
that seemed to follow the shuddering of the helpless boat. 

“ What’s wrong, Captain ?”’ cried Kurzbold, getting on his feet again 
and running aft. 

‘*T fear, mein Herr, ’tis an anchored chain.’’ 

“*Can’t you cut it?’”’ 

‘‘ That is impossible, mein Herr.”’ 

‘* Then get out your sweeps, and turn back. Where aie we?”’ 

‘* Under the battlements of Furstenberg, mein Herr.”’ 
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‘‘Put some power into your men, and let us get out of this, 
IXurzbold wildly. 

The Captain bellowed to his men, but all their efforts could not release 
the boat from the chain, against which it ground up and down with a tearing 
noise, and even the un-nautical swordsmen saw that the current was impel- 
ling it diagonally toward the shore, nose on to the land; while the deep 
bell tolled on. 

‘* What in the fiend’s name is the meaning of the bell ? 
Kurzbold. 

‘It is in the Castle, mein Herr,’’ replied the Captain calmly. 

Before Kurzbold could say more the air quivered with shout after shout 
of laughter. Torches began to glisten among the trees, and there was a 
clatter of horses’ hoofs on the echoing rock. A more magnificent sight was 
never before presented to the startled eyes of so unappreciative a crowd. 
Along the zig-zag road, and among the trees, spluttered the torches, each 
with a trail of sparks like the tail of a comet. The bearers were rushing 
headlong down the slope, for woe to the man who did not arrive at the 
water’s edge as soon as his master. 

The torchlight gleamed on flashing swords and glittering points of 
spears, but chief sight of all was the Margrave Hermann von Katznellen- 
bogenstahleck, a giant in stature, mounted on a mi agnificent stallion, as 
black as the night, and of a size that corresponded with its prodigious rider. 
The Margrave’s long beard and flowing hair were red; scarlet, one may say, 
but pe rhaps that was the fiery reflection from the torches. Servants, scul- 
lions, stablemen carried the lights; the men-at-arms had no encumbrance 
but their weapons, and the business-like way in which they lined the shore 
was a study in discipline, and a terror to anyone unused to war. Above all 
the din and clash of arms rang the hearty, stentorian laughter of the Red 
Margrave, actually echoing back in gusts of fiendish merriment from the 
hills on the other side of the Rhine. 

Now the boat’s nose came with a dull thud against the ledge of rock, 
to whose surface the swaying chain rose dripping from the water, sparkling 
like a jointed snake under the torchlight. 

**God save us!”’ cried the Margrave, ‘‘ what rare show have we here ? 
By my saintly patron, the Archbishop, merchants under arms! Whoever 
saw the like? Ha, stout Captain Blumenfels, do I recognise you? Once 
more my chain has caught you; the third time, is it not, good Blumenfels ?”’ 

‘Yes, your Majesty.”’ 

‘You may as well call me ‘ your Holiness’ as ‘ your Majesty.’ I’m 
contented with my title, the Laughing Baron. Haw-haw-haw-haw! And 
so the merchants have taken to arms again? The lesson at the Lorely 
taught them nothing. Are there any ropes aboard, Captain ?”’ 

** Plenty, my lord.”’ 

‘Then fling a coil ashore. Now, my tigers,’’ he roared to his men-at- 
arms, ‘‘ hale me to land these damned shop-keepers.”’ 

With a clash of armour and weapons the brigands threw themselves on 
the boat, and in less time than is taken to tell it, every man of the guild was 
disarmed and flung ashore. Here another command of the Red Margrave 
gave them the outlaw’s knot, as he termed it, a most painful tying-up of the 
body and the limbs until each victim was rigid as a rod of iron. They were 
flung face downwards in a row, and beaten with cudgels, despite their howls 
and appeals for mercy. 

‘*Turn them over on their backs,’’ commanded the Margrave, and it 
was done. The glare of the pitiless torches fell upon contorted faces. The 
Baron turned his horse athwart the line of helpless men, and spurred that 
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animal over it from end to end, but the intelligent horse, more merciful 
than its rider, stepped with great daintiness, despite its unusual size, and 
never trod on a single prostrate body. During what followed, the Red 
Baron, shaking with laughter, marched his horse up and down over the 
stricken men. 

‘* Unload the boat, but do not injure the sailors! I hope to see them 
again. You cannot tell how we have missed you, good Blumenfels. What 
is your cargo this time? Sound Frankfort cloth ?”’ 

‘“Yes, your Majesty—I mean . - 

‘No, you mean my Holiness, for I ‘expect to be an Archbishop yet, if 
all goes well,’’ and his laughter echoed across the Rhine. 

‘‘Uplift your hatches, Blumenfels, and tell your men to help fling the 
goods ashore.’’ 

Delicately paced the fearful horse over the prone men, snorting, perhaps 
in sympathy, his jet black coat a-quiver with excitement. The Captain 
obeyed the Margrave with promptness and celerity. The hatches were lifted, 
and his sailors, two and two, flung on the ledge of rock the merchant’s bales. 
The men-at-arms, who proved to be men-of-all-w ork, had piled their weapons 
in a heap, and were carrying the bales a few yards inland. Through it all 
the Baron roared with laughter, and rode his horse along its living pave- 
ment, turning now at the end, and now at the other. 

‘Be not impatient,’’ he cried down to them, ‘‘ ’twill not take long to 
strip the boat of every bale, then I shall hang you on these trees, and send 
hack your bodies in the barge as a lesson to Frankfort. You must return, 
Blumenfels,’’ he cried, ‘‘ for you cannot sell dead bodies to my liege of 
Cologne.”’ 

As he spoke a ruddy flush spread over the Rhine, as if someone had 
flashed a red lantern upon the waters. The glow died out upon the instant. 

““ What!” cried the Margrave, “ is that the reflection of my beard, or 
are Beelzebub and his fiends coming up from below for a portion of the. 
Frankfort cloth? I will share with good brother Satan, but with no one 
else. Boil me, if I ever saw a sight like that before. What was it, good 
Blumenfels ? ”’ 

**T saw nothing strange, my Lord.’’ 

“‘ There, there!’’ cried the Margrave, and as he spoke it seemed as 
though a crimson film had fallen on the river, growing brighter and brighter. 

‘*Oh, my Lord,’’ cried the Captain, ‘‘ the Castle is on fire! ”’ 

‘* Saints protect us! ’’ shouted the Red Margrave, crossing himself, and 
turning to the west, where now both hearing and sight indicated that a 
furnace was roaring. The whole western sky was aglow, and although the 
flames could not be seen for the intervening cliff, all knew there was no 
other pile that could cause such illumination. 

Spurring his horse, and calling his men to follow, the Baron dashed 
up the steep aclivity, and when the last man departed, Roland, followed by 
his two lieutenants, stepped from the forest, down upon the rocky plateau. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘*Captain,’’ Roland said quietly, ‘‘ bring your crew ashore, and fling 
the bales on board again as quickly as you can.”’ 
An instant later the sailors were at work, reversing their former efforts. 
‘*In Heaven’s name! Roland,’’ wailed one of the stricken, ‘‘cut our 
honds. M4 
‘In good time,’’ replied Roland. ‘‘ The bales are more valuable to me 
than you are, and we have two barrels of gold at the foot of the cliff to bring 
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in, if they haven’t sunk in the Rhine. Greusel, do you and Ebearhard take 
two of the crew, launch the small boat, and rescue the barrels if you can find 
them.”’ 

‘“Mercy! Roland! Have mercy! ’’ moaned his former comrades. 

‘* | have wasted too much upon you already,’’ he said. ‘‘ If I rescue you 
now, I shall be compelled to hang you in the morning as breakers of the 
law, so I may as well leave you where you are, and allow the Red Margrav= 
to save me the trouble. The loss of his castle will not make him more com- 
passionate, especially if he learns you were the cause of it. Like myself, he 
may think hanging too good for you. I should never have fired his castle 
had it not been for your rebellion.”’ 

The men on the ground groaned, but made no further appeal. Some 
of them were far-seeing enough to realise that an important change had 
come over the young man they thought they knew so well, who stood there 
with an air of indifference, throwing out a suggestion now and then for the 
more effective handling of the bales ; suggestions carrying an impalpable 
force of authority that caused them to be very promptly obeyed. They did 
not know that this person whom they had regarded as one of themselves, 
the youngest at that, treating him accordingly, had but a day or two before 
received a tremendous assurance, which would have turned the head of 
almost any individual in the land; the assurance that he was to be supreme 
ruler over millions of creatures like themselves; a ruler whose lightest word 
might carry their extinction with it. 

Yet such is the strange littleness of human nature that, although this 
potent knowledge had been gradually exercising its effect on Roland’s 
character, it was not their rebellion or their mutinous words that now made 
him hard as granite towards them. It was the trivial fact that four of them 
had dared to lay their hands upon his person, had made an assault upon 
him; had pinioned his arms, had flung his sword, insigna of his honour, at 
the feet of Kurzbold, leader of the revolt. 

The Lord’s Anointed, he was coming to consider himself, although 
not yet had the sacred ointment been placed upon his head. A temporal 
Emperor and a vice-regent of heaven upon earth, his hand was destined to 
hold the invisible hilt of the Almighty’s sword of vengeance. The words 
**T will repay ’’ were to reach their fulfilment through his action. Notwith- 
standing his youth, or perhaps because of it, he was animated by deep 
religious feeling, and this, rather than ambition, explained the celerity with 
which he agreed to the proposals of the Archbishops. 

The personage the prisoners saw standing on the rocky ledge of Fur- 
stenberg was vastly different from the young man who, a comrade of com- 
rades, had departed from Frankfort in their company. They beheld him 
plainly enough, for there was now no need of torches along the foreshore : 
the night was crimson in its brilliancy, and down the hill came a continuous 
roar, like that of the Rhine Fall seventy leagues away. 

Into this red glare the small boat and its four occupants entered, and 
Roland saw with a smile that two well-filled casks formed its freight. The 
bales were now aboard the barge again, and the Commander ordered the 
crew to help the quartette in the small boat with the lifting of the heavy 
barrels. Greusel and Ebearhard clambered over the side, and came thus to 
the ledge where Roland stood, as the crew rolled the barrels down into the 
cabin. 

‘** Lieutenants,’’ said the Commander, ‘‘ select two stout battle-axes 
from that heap. Follow the chain up the hill until you reach that point 
where it is attached to the thick rope. Cut the rope with your axes, draw 
down the chain with you, thus clearing a passage for the barge.’’ 
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The two men chose the battle-axes, then turned to their leader. 

‘* Should we not get our men on board,’’ they asked, ‘* before the barge 
is free? ”’ ; 

‘“The men are prisoners of the Red Margrave. They belong to him, 
and not to me. Where they are, there they remain.” 

The two lieutenants, with one impulse, advanced to their Commander, 
who frowned as they did so. A cry of despair went up from the pinioned 
men, but Kurzbold shouted : 

‘* Cut him down, Ebearhard, and then release us. I call on you to act in 
the name of the guild! He is unarmed: cut him down! ’Tis foul murder 
to desert us thus.”’ 

The cutting down could easily have been accomplished, for Roland 
stood there helpless, his weapon having been taken from him during the 
émeute on the barge. Notwithstanding the seriousness of the occasion, the 
optimistic Ebearhard laughed, although everyone else was grave enough. 

‘* Thank you, Kurzbold, for your suggestion. We have come forward, 
not to use force, but to try persuasion. Roland, you cannot desert to death 
the men whom you conducted out of Frankfort.”’ 

‘Why not?”’ 

‘*I should have said a moment ago that you will not, but now I say 
you cannot, because Kurzbold has just shown what an irreclaimable beast 
he is, and on that account, because birth, or training, or something has made 
you one of different calibre, you cannot desert him to the reprisal of that 
red fiend up the hill.”’ 

“If I save him now, ‘twill be but to hang him an hour later. I am no 
hangman, while the Margrave is. I prefer that he should attend to my 
executions.”’ 

Again Ebearhard laughed. 

***Tis no use, Roland, trying to pretend that you will desert him, for 


you will not. Iam thoroughly in fav our of choking the life out of Kurzbold, 
and one or two of the others, and will myself volunteer for the office of 
headsman, carrying, as I do, the axe, but let everything be done decently 
and in order,that a dignified execution may follow on a fair trial.’ 

“o ommander, ’ shouted the Captain from the deck of the barge, ‘‘ make 
haste, I beg of you. The rope connecting with the castle has been burnt, 
and the chain is dragging free. The current is swift, and this barge is 
heavy. We will be away within the minute.”’ 

** Get your crew ashore on the instant,’ cried Roland, ‘‘ and fling me 
these despicable burdens aboard.. A man at the head, another at the heels, 
and toss them into the barge. Is there time, Captain, to take this heap of 
cutlery with us as trophies of the fray ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the Captain, ‘‘ if you are quick about it.”’ 

The howling human packages were hurled from ledge to barge; the 
strong, unerring sailors, accustomed to the task, heaved no man into the 
water. Others as speedily fell upon the heap of weapons, and threw them 
clattering on the deck. All then leaped on board, and Roland, motioning 
his lieutenants to precede him, was the last to climb over the prow. 

The chain came over the stones with a clattering run, and fell with a 
great splash into the river. The barge, now clear, swung down the stream 
stern foremost: the sailors got to their oars, and gradually drew their craft 
away from the shore. A little further down, those on deck, looking up the 
stream, enjoyed an uninterrupted view of the magnificent ry emp Tg 
The huge stone castle seemed to glow white-hot. The roof had fallen 
and a seething furnace reddened the midnight sky. The great tower, like a 
flaming torch, roared to the heavens. The whole hill- -top resembled the 
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crater of an active volcano. The long-seasoned timber floors and partitions 
proved excellent material for the incendiaries, and even the stones were 
crumbling away, falling into the gulf of fire, sending up a dazzling eruption 
of sparks, as section after section tumbled into this earthly Hades. 

The long barge floated placidly down a river that seemed to run molten 
gold. The deck of the boat was in disarray, covered with bales of cloth not 
yet lowered into the hold, cluttered here and there with swords, battle-axes, 
and spears. In the various positions where they had been flung lay the 
helpless men, some on their faces, some on their backs. The deck was as 
light as if the red setting sun were casting his rays upon it. Roland seated 
himself on a bale, and said to the Captain : 

‘*Turn all these men face upward,’’ and the Captain did so. 

‘‘Ebearhard, you said execution should take place after a fair trial. 
There is no necessity to call witnesses, or to go through any of the for- 
malities of a court of law. You two are perfectly cognisant of everything 
that has taken place, and no testimony will either strengthen or weaken that 
knowledge. Asa preliminary, take Kurzbold, the new president, and Gens- 
bein, his lieutenant, from among that group, and set them apart. Two 
members of the crew will carry out this order,’’ which was carried out 
accordingly. 

Roland rose, walked along the prostrate row, and selected apparently at 
haphazard, four others, then said to the two members of the crew: 

‘** Place these four men beside their leader. I should hang these six,”’ 
he continued to his lieutenants. ‘‘ However, I shall take no hand in the 
matter. I appoint you, Joseph Greusel, and you, Gottlieb Ebearhard, as 
judges, , with power of life and death. If your verdict on any or all is death, 
I shall use neither the axe nor the cord, but propose that they be flung here 
into the middle of the river, and if God wills any of them to reach the shore 
alive, their binding will be no hindrance to their escape.”’ 

Kurzbold and his lieutenant broke out into alternate curses and appeals, 
protesting that Greusel and Ebearhard had not been expelled from the guild, 
and calling upon them by their solemn oath of brotherhood to release them 
now that they had the power. To these appeals the newly-appointed judges 
made no reply, and for once Ebearhard did not laugh. 

The other four directed their supplications to Roland himself. They 
had been misled, they cried, and deeply regretted it. Already they had been 
punished with a severity almost beyond power of human endurance, and 
feared their bones had been broken with the cudgelling, since which assault 
they were grievously tortured by their bonds. All swore amendment, and 
their commander still remaining grimly silent, they asked him in what 
respect they were more guilty than the dozen others whom seemingly he 
intended to spare. At last Roland replied : 

‘**You,’’ he said, sternly, ‘“‘four of you dared to lay hands upon me, 
and for that I demand from the judges a sentence of death.”’ 

Even his two lieutenants gazed at him in amazement, that he should 
make so much of an action which they themselves had endured, and said 
nothing. Surely the laying-on of hands, even in rudeness, was not a capital 
crime, yet they saw, to their astonishment, that Roland was in deadly 
earnest. 

The leader turned a calm face towards their scrutiny, but there was a 
frown upon his brow. 

“Work while ye have the light,’’ he said. ‘‘ Judges, consider your 
decision, and deliver your verdict.”’ 

Greusel and Ebearhard turned their backs on everyone, walked slowly 
aft, and down into the cabin. Roland resumed his seat on the bale of cloth, 
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elbows on his knees, and face in his hands. All appeals had ceased, and 
deep silence reigned, every man aboard the boat was in a state of painful 
tension. The fire in the distant castle had lowered and lowered, and darkness 
was returning to the deck of the barge. At last the two men emerged from 
the cabin, and came slowly forward. 

It was Greusel who spoke: 

** We wish to know if only these six are on trial.’’ 

**Only these six,’’ replied Roland. 

‘Our verdict is death,’’ said Greusel. ‘*‘ Kurzbold and Gensbein are 
to be thrown into the Rhine bound as they are, but the other four receive 
one chance for life, in that their cords are to be cut, leaving their limbs free.”’ 

This seeming mercy brought no consolation to the quartette, for each 
plaintively proclaimed that he could not swim. 

‘*] thank you for your judgment,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ which I am sure you 
must have formed with great reluctance. Having proved yourselves such 
excellent judges, I doubt not you will now act with equal wisdom as advisers. 
A phrase of yours, Ebearhard, persists in my mind, despite my efforts to 
dislodge it. You uttered it on the ledge of rock yonder, when you said 
something to the effect that we all left Frankfort as comrades together. 
That is true, and unless you override my resolution, I have come to the 
conclusion that if any of us are fated to die, the penalty shall be dealt by 
some other hand than mine. The twelve who lie here are scarcely less guilty 
than the six now under sentence, and I propose, therefore, to put ashore on 
the east bank Kurzbold and Gensbein, one a rogue, the other a fool. The 
sixteen who remain have so definitely proven themselves to be simpletons 
that I trust they will not resent my calling them such. If, however, they 
abandon all claim to the comradeship that has been so much prated about, 
swearing by the Three Kings of Cologne faithfully to follow me, and obey 
my every word without cavil or argument, I will pardon them, but the first 
man who rebels will show that my clemency has been misplaced, and I can 
assure them that it shall not be exercised again. Captain, your sailors are 
familiar with knotted ropes. Bid them release all these men except the six 
prisoners.”’ 

The boatmen, with great celerity, freed the prostrate men from their 
bonds, but some of them had been so cruelly used in the cudgelling that it 
was necessary to assist them to their feet. The early summer daybreak was 
at hand, its approach heralded by the perceptible diluting of the darkness 
that surrounded them, and a pallid greyness began to overspread the surface 
of the broad ‘river. Down the stream to the west the towers of Bacharach 
could be faintly distinguished, looking like a dream city, the lower gloom 
of which was picked out here and there by a point of light, each betokening 
an early riser. 

It was a deeply dejected, silent group that stood in this weird half-light, 
awaiting the development of Roland’s mind regarding them; he the 
youngest of their company, quiet, unemotional, whose dominion no one 
now thought of disputing. 

** Captain,’’ he continued, ‘‘ steer for the eastern shore. I know that 
Bacharach is the greatest wine mart on the Rhine, and well sustains the 
reputation of the drunken god for whom it is named, but we will neverthe- 
less avoid it. There is a long island opposite the town, but a little further 
down. I daresay you know it well. Place that island between us and 
Bacharach, and tie up to the mainland, out of view from the stronghold of 
Bacchus. He is a misleading god, with whom we will have no further 
commerce. 

“* Now, Joseph Greusel, and Gottlieb Ebearhard, do you two administer 
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the oath of the Three Kings to these twelve men, but before doing so, give 
each one his choice, permitting him to say whether he will follow Kurzbold 
on land, or obey me on the water.”’ 

Here Kurzbold broke out again in trembling anger. 

‘Your fairness is a sham, and your bogus option a piece of your own 
dishonesty. What chance have we townsmen ashore, penniless, in an un- 
known wilderness, far from any human habitation, knowing nothing of the 
way back to Frankfort? Your fraudulent clemency rescues us from drown- 
ing, merely to doom us to starvation.”’ 

The daylight had so increased that all might see the gentle smile that 
came to Roland’s lips, and the twinkle in his eye as he looked at the wrathful 
Kurzbold. 

‘*A most intelligent leader of men are you, Herr Kurzbold. This dozen 
will surely stampede to join your leadership. They must indeed be proud 
of you when they learn the truth. I shall present to each of you out of my 
own store of gold that came from the castle you so bravely attacked last 
night, one half the amount that is your due. This will be more gold than 
any of you ever possessed, more indeed, than all eighteen of you accumu- 
lated during your whole lives. I could easily bestow your share without 
perceptible diminution of the fund we three, unaided, extracted from the 
coffers of the Red Margrave. The reason I do not pay you in full is this. 
When you reach Frankfort, I must be assured that you will keep your 
foolish tongues silent. If any man speaks of our labours, I shall hear of it 
on my return, and will fine that man his remaining half-share. 

‘“‘ It distresses me to expose your ignorance, Kurzbold, but I put you 
ashore amply provided with money, and barely two-thirds of a league from 
Lorch, where you spent so jovial an evening, and where a man with gold 
in his pouch need fear neither hunger nor thirst. Lorch may be attained by 
a leisurely walker in half an hour; indeed, it is less than two leagues from 
this spot to Assmannshausen. A child, Kurzbold, might be safely put 
ashore where you shall set foot on land. Therefore, lieutenants, let each 
man know he will receive a bag of coin, and may land unmolested to accom- 
pany the brave and intelligent Kurzbold.”’ 

As Roland concluded, even one or two of the beaten warriors laughed 
at their late leader. Each of the dozen swore the terrible, unbreakable oath 
of the Three Kings to be an obedient henchman to Roland. 

‘* You may,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ depart to the cabin, where a flagon of wine 
will be served to every man, and also meat and bread. After that you are 
permitted to lie down and relax your swollen limbs, meditating on that 
extract from Holy Writ which relates the fate of the blind when led by the 
blind.” 

When the dozen limped away, the chief turned to his prisoners. 

‘‘Against you four I bear resentment that I thought could not be 
appeased except by your extinction, but reflection shows me that you acted 
under instruction from the foolish leader you had selected, and therefore the 
principal, not the agent, is most to blame. Accordingly, I give you the 
same choice I accorded the others. Unloose them, Captain, and while tnis 
is being done, Greusel, get two of the empty bags from the locker, open 
one of the casks, and place in each bag an amount which you estimate to 
be one half the share which is Kurzbold’s due.”’ 

The four men standing, took the oath, and thanked Roland for his 
mercy, hurrying away, at a sign from him, to their bread and wine. 

** Send hither,’’ cried Roland after them, ‘‘ two of the other men who 
have already refreshed themselves, each with a loaf of bread and a full flagon 
of wine. And now, Captain, release Kurzbold and Gensbein.”’ 
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When these two stood up and stretched themselves, the bearers of bread 
and wine presented them with this refreshment, and when they had eaten, 
Greusel gave them the gold. 

‘* We want our swords,’’ said Kurzbold, sullenly. 

Ebearhard looked towards his chief. 

‘‘They have disgraced their swords,’’ Roland said, ‘“‘ which now by 
right belong to the Margrave Hermann von Katznelienbogenstahleck. Put 
them ashore, lieutenant.’’ 

It was broad daylight, and the men had all come up from the cabin, 
standing in a silent group at the stern. Kurzbold, on the bank, foaming 
at the mouth with fury, shook his fist at them, roaring : 

**Cowards! Pigs! Doits! Poltroons! ”’ 

The men made no reply, but Ebearhard’s hearty laugh rang through 
the forest. 

‘* You have given us your titles, Kurzbold,’’ he cried. 

‘*Captain,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ cast off. Cross to this side of that island, 
and tie up for the day. Set a man on watch, relieving the sentinel every 
two hours. We have had an exciting night, and will sleep till evening.” 

‘* Your honour, may I first stow these bales, and dispose of the battle- 
axes, spears and broadswords, so to clear the deck ?”’ 

‘* Do that, Captain, at sunset. As for the bales, I find they make a 
comfortable couch upon which I mean to rest.”’ 

Roland slept until the sun was only an hour’s height over the western 
hills. He found the Captain patiently waiting his awaking, who instantly 
set the crew at tying up the bales and placing them once more in the hold. 
He was about to do the same with the weapons captured from Furstenberg, 
but Greusel asked him to put the pikes, battle-axes and long swords into 
the cabin. 

Roland nodded his approval, saying: 

‘* They may prove useful instruments in case of an attack on the barge.” 

When once more the hatches were down, and the deck clear, supper was 
served, and shortly after, Roland bade the Captain to cast off, directing him to 
keep to the eastern shore, passing between what might be called the marine 
castle of Pfalz, and the village of Caub, with the strictest silence he could 
enjoin upon his crew. Pfalz stands on a rock in the Rhine, a short distance 
up the river from Caub, while above that village on the hill behind is 
situated the strong, square towers of Gutenfels. 

‘““Why not call upon Pfalzgrafenstein?’’? asked Ebearhard. ‘‘It is 
notoriously the most pestilent robber’s nest between Mayence and Cologne.”’ 

‘*On this occasion Pfalz shall escape,’’ said Roland. ‘‘ You see, 
Ebearhard, on our first trip down the Rhine it is not my intention to fight 
if I can avoid it. The plan which proved successful with the four castles we 
have visited is impossible so far as Pfalz is concerned. If we attempted to 
enter this water Schloss by stealth, we would be discovered by those levying 
contributions on the barge. There is no cover to conceal us, so I shall pass 
Pfalz, and Gutenfels, because the latter is not a robber castle. The next 
object of our attentions will be Schonburg, on the western side of the river, 
near Oberwesel.”’ 

As the grotesque, hexagonal bulk of the Pfalz, with its numerous jutting 
corners and turrets, and over all the pentagonal tower, appeared dimly in the 
centre of the Rhine, under the clear stars, the Captain ordered his men to 
lie flat on deck, himself following their example. Roland and his company 
were already seated in the cabin, and the great barge, lying so low in the 
water as to be almost invisible with its black paint, floated noiseless as a 
dream down the swift current. 
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Without the slightest warning came the shock, and every man on the 
lockers was flung to the floor of the cabin, which was filled with cries of 
dismay, for too well they recognised the prelude to their disasters of the 
night before. Roland hurried on deck, and found the boat swinging broad- 
side to the current, which had swept it so near to the castle that at first it 
seemed to have struck against one of the outlying rocks. The fantastic bulk 
of the Pfalz hung over them, looking like some weird building seen in a 
nightmare, its sharp, pointed pinnacles outlined against the starlit sky. 

The Captain, muttering sonorous German oaths, ordered his men to the 
sweeps, but Roland saw at once that they were too close to the ledge of rock 
for any chance of escape. He hurried down into the cabin. 

‘* Every man his sword, and follow me as silently as possible! ”’ 

Up on deck again, Roland said to the Captain : 

‘* Tell your rowers to allow the chain to bring the barge alongside, but 
when the Pfals men appear, appear to be getting away, although you must 
instantly obey when you are ordered to cease your efforts.”’ 

The prow of the boat ground against the solid rock, jammed in between 
the stout chain and the low cliff. Roland was the first to spring to the rock, 
and the rest nimbly followed him. With every motion of the barge the bell 
inside the castle rang, and now they could hear the bestirring of the gar- 
rison, and clashing of metal, although the single door of the Pfalz had not 
yet been opened. It stood six feet above the plateau of rock, and could be 
entered or quitted only by means of a ladder. 

Roland led his men underneath this door, and to a place of effective 
concealment along the western wall of the Pfalz, only just in time, for as 
he peered round the corner, his men standing back against the wall to the 
rear, he saw the flash of torches from the now-open door, and the placing 
of a stout ladder at a steep angle between the threshold and the floor of rock 
below. Most of the garrison, however, did not wait for this convenience, 
but leaped impetuously from doorway to rock. Others slid down the ladder, 
and all rushed headlong towards the barge, which made its presence known 
by the grinding of its side against the rock, and also by the despairing 
orders of the Captain, and the hurrying footsteps of his men on the deck. 

More leisurely down the ladder came two officers, followed by one whom 
Roland recognised as Lord of the castle, Pfalzgraf Hermann von Stahleck, 
a namesake and relative of the laughing Baron of Furstenberg, and quite as 
ruthless a robber. 

‘* Cease your efforts at the prow,’’ shouted the Pfalzgraf to the Captain 
when he had descended the ladder, ‘‘ and concentrate your force at the stern, 
swinging your boat round broadside on to the landing.”’ 

The Captain did as he was bid, and presently the boat lay in the position 
desired. There was a great commotion as, at a word from the Pfalzgraf, the 
garrison fell on the barge, and began simultaneously to wrench off the 
hatches, a task which they well knew how to perform. 

** Follow as quietly as_ possible,’’ whispered Roland to the two 
lieutenants behind him, who under their breath passed on the word to the 
men. Roland ran nimbly up the ladder. No guard had been set, where 
none had ever been needed. Greusel was the last to ascend, when the ladder 
was drawn up, and the massive door swung shut, bolted and chained. 

The invaders found torches stuck here and there along the wall, and 
the picturesque courtyard, with its irregular balconies and stairways, seemed 
in the flickering light, more spacious than was actually the case. 

Although for the moment in safety, Roland experienced a sense of 
imprisonment as he gazed round the narrow limits of this enclosure. He 
had endeavoured to count the number of men who followed the Pfalzgraf, 
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but their impetuosity in seeking the barge prevented an accurate estimate, 
although he knew there were more than double the force that obeyed him, 
and therefore it would be suicidal to lead his untrained coterie against the 
seasoned warriors of Von Stahleck. 

He ordered Greusel to take with him six men, and search the castle, 
bringing into the courtyard whomsoever they might find; also to discover 
whether any window existed that looked out upon the eastern landing place. 
The remainder of the men he grouped at the door, under command of 
Ebearhard. 

“I fear, Ebearhard,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I boasted prematurely in thinking 
good luck would attend me now that I lead what appears to be an obedient 
following. Here we are in a trap, and unless we can escape through rat- 
holes, I admit I fail to see for the moment how we are to get safely afloat 
again.” 

‘““We are in better fettle than the Pfalzgraf and his men outside,”’ 
returned Ebearhard, ‘‘ because the fortress is doubtless well supplied with 
provisions, and is considered impregnable, while the Pfalzgraf’s impetuous 
followers, who did not know enough to stay in comfortable quarters when 
they had them, are without shelter and without food. You have certainly 
done the best you could in the circumstances, and for those circumstances 
you are free of blame, since not being a wizard, you could scarcely have 
known of the chain.”’ 

‘* Indeed, Ebearhard, it is just in that I blame myself, neglecting your 
own good example, who discovered the chain at Furstenberg. This trap is 
a new invention, and so far as I know, has never before been attempted on 
the Rhine. I should have remembered that Von Stahleck here is cousin to 
the Red Margrave, who has told him of the device. Indeed, the chances are 
that Stahleck himself has been the contriver of the chain, for he seems a man 
of much more craft and intelligence than that huge laughing creature further 
up the river. I should have ordered the Captain to tie up against the eastern 
bank, and then sent to learn if the way was clear. I greatly blame myself 
for this muddle, and, in my anxiety to pass the Pfalz, I have landed myself 
and my men within its walls. I must pace this courtyard, and ponder on 
what to do next. Go you, Ebearhard, to the door. Allow no talking or 
noise. Listen, and instantly report to me if you hear anything. You see, 
Ebearhard, the devil of it is that the owner of this Schloss, like his cousin 
the Margrave, swears allegiance to the Archbishop of Cologne, and here am 
I, after destroying one of the Archbishop’s fiefs, safely snared in another. 
I fear his Lordship’s next meeting with me will not pass off so amicably as 


did the last.’’ 
‘* Next meeting ?’’ cried Ebearhard in astonishment, ‘‘ have you then 


inet the Archbishop ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Author of ‘‘ The Boats of the ‘ Glen Carrig,’”’ ‘‘ The 
House on the Borderland,’ ‘‘ The Ghost Pirates,’’ etc. 
No. 5 
THE SEARCHER OF THE END HOUSE 


Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of ‘‘ real’’ ghost stories, tells 
here the details of a peculiarly frightening experience) 





;1T was still evening, as I remember, and the four of us, 
Jessop, Arkright, Taylor and I, looked disappointedly 
at Carnacki, where he sat silent in his great chair. 

We had come in response to the usual card of 
invitation, which—as you know—we have come to 
consider as a sure prelude to a good story; and now, 
after telling us the short incident of the Three Straw 
Platters, he had lapsed into a contented silence, and 
the night not half gone, as I have hinted. 

However, as it chanced, some pitying fate jogged 
Carnacki’s elbow, or his memory, and he began again, in his queer level 
way :— 

‘“ The ‘Straw Platters’ business reminds me of the ‘ Searcher’ Case, 
which | have sometimes thought might interest you. It was some time ago, 
in fact a deuce of a long time ago, that the thing happened; and my experi 
ence of what I might term ‘ curious’ things was very small at that time. 

‘I was living with my mother, when it occurred, in a small house just 
outside of Appledorn, on the South Coast. The house was the last of a row 
of detached cottage-villas, each house standing in its own garden; and very 
dainty little places they were, very old, and most of them smothered in roses ; 
and all with those quaint old leaded windows, and doors of genuine oak. 
You must just try to picture them for the sake of their complete niceness. 

‘‘ Now I must remind you at the beginning, that my mother and I had 
lived in that little house for two years; and in the whole of that time there 
had not been a single peculiar happening to worry us. 

‘“ And then, something happened. 

‘“‘ It was about two o’clock one morning, as I was finishing some letters, 
that I heard the door of my mother’s bedroom open, and she came to the 
top of the stairs, and knocked on the banisters. 

‘“*All right, dear,’ I called; for I supposed she was merely reminding 
me that I should have been in bed long ago; then I heard her go back to 
her room, and I hurried my work, for fear she should lie awake, until she 
heard me safe up to my room. 
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** When I was finished, I lit my candle, put out the lamp, and went 
.pstairs. As I came opposite the door of my mother’s room, I saw that it 
was open, called good-night to her, very softly, and asked whether I should 
close the door. As there was no answer, I knew that she had dropped off 
to sleep again, and I closed the door very gently, and turned into my room, 
iust across the passage. As I did so, I experienced a momentary, half-aware 
sense of a faint, peculiar, disagreeable odour in the passage; but it was not 
intil the following night that I realised I had noticed a smell that offended 
ne. You follow me? It is so often like that —one suddenly knows a thing 
that really recorded itself on one’s consciousness, perhaps a year before. 

‘‘The next morning at breakfast, I mentioned casually to my mother 
that she had ‘ dropped-off,’ and I had shut her door for her. To my surprise, 
she assured me she had never been out of her room. I reminded her about 
the two raps she had given upon the banister; but she still was certain I 
must be mistaken; and in the end I teased her, saying she had grown so 
accustomed to my bad habit of sitting up late, that she had come to call me 
n her sleep. Of course, she denied this, and I let the matter drop; but I 
vas more than a little puzzled, and did not know whether to believe my own 
«xplanation, or to take the mater’s, which was to put the noises down to the 
mice, and the open door to the fact that she couldn’t have properly latched 
., when she went to bed. I suppose, away in the subconscious part of me, 
| had a stirring of less reasonable thoughts; but certainly, I had no real 
uneasiness at that time. 

“The next night there came a further development. About two-thirty 
a.m., I heard my mother’s door open, just as on the previous night, and 
immediately afterward she rapped sharply, on the banister, as it seemed to 
me. I stopped my work and called up that I would not be long. As she 
made no reply, and I did not hear her go back to bed, I had a quick sense 
uf wonder whether she might not be dvuing it in her sleep, after all, just as 
| had said. 

‘With the thought, I stood up, and taking the lamp from the table, 
began to go towards the door, which was open into the passage. It was then 
| got a sudden nasty sort of thrill; for it came to me, all at once, that my 
mother never knocked, when I sat up too late; she always called. You will 
understand I was not really frightened in any way; only vaguely uneasy, 
and pretty sure she must really be doing the thing in her sleep. 

‘*T went quickly up the stairs; and when I came to the top, my mother 
was not there; but her door was open. I had a bewildered sense though 
believing she must have gone quietly back to bed, without my hearing her. 
| entered her room and found her sleeping quietly and naturally; for the 
vague sense of trouble in me was sufficiently strong to make me go over 
to look at her. 

‘“When I was sure that she was perfectly right in every way, I was 
sull a little bothered; but much more inclined to think my _ suspicion 
correct and that she had gone quietly back to bed in her sleep, without 
knowing what she had been doing. This was the most reasonable thing to 
think, as you must see. 

‘“And then it came to me, suddenly, that vague, queer, mildewy smell 
in the room; and it was in that instant I became aware I had smelt the same 
Strange, uncertain smell the night before in the passage. 

“I was definitely uneasy now, and began to search my mother’s room; 
though with no aim or clear thought of anything, except to assure myself 
that there was nothing in the room. All the time, you know, I never expected 
really to find anything; only my uneasiness had to be assured. 

““In the middle of my search my mother woke up, and of course I had 
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to explain. I told her about her door opening, and the knocks on_ the 
banister, and that | had come up and found her asleep. I said nothing about 
the smell, which was not very distinct; but told her that the thing happening 
twice had made me a bit nervous, and possibly fanciful, and ‘i thought | 
would take a look round, just to feel satisfied. 

‘I have thought since that the reason I made no mention of the smeil, 
was not only that [ did not want to frighten my mother, for I was scarcely 
that myself; but because I had only a vague half-knowledge that I associated 
the smell with fancies too indefinite and peculiar to bear talking about. You 
will understand that I am able now to analyse and put the thing into words; 
but then I did not even know my chief reason for saying nothing; let alone 
appreciate its possible significance. 

** It was my mother, after all, who put part of my vague sensations into 
words :— 

‘*** What a disagreeable smell ! ’ she exclaimed, and was silent a moment, 
looking at me. Then :—‘ You feel there’s something wrong ?’ still looking 
at me, very quietly but with a little, nervous note of questioning expectancy. 

***T don’t know,’ I said. ‘I can’t understand it, unless you’ve really 
leen walking about in your sleep.’ 

“** The smell,’ she said. 

*** Yes,’ I replied. ‘That’s what puzzles me too. I'll take a walk 
through the house; but I don’t suppose it’s anything.’ 

‘**T lit her candle, and taking the lamp, I went through the other bed- 
rooms, and afterwards all over the house, including the three underground 
cellars, which was a little trying to the nerves, seeing that I was more nervous 
than I would admit. 

‘Then I went back to my mother, and told her there was really nothing 
to bother about ; and, you know, in the end, we talked ourselves into believing 
't was nothing. My mother would not agree that she might have been 
sleep-walking ; but she was ready to put the door opening down to the fault 
of the latch, which certainly snicked very lightly. As for the knocks, they 
might be the old warped woodwork of the house cracking a bit, or a mouse 
rattling a piece of loose plaster. The smell was more difficult to explain; 
but finally we agreed that it might easily be the queer night-smell of the 
moist earth, coming in through the open window of my mother’s room, from 
the back garden, or—for that matter—from the little churchyard beyond the 
big wall at the bottom of the garden. 

‘And so we quietened down, and finally I went to bed, and to sleep. 

‘“*T think this is certainly a lesson on the way we humans can delude 
ourselves; for there was not one of these explanations that my reason could 
really accept. Try to imagine yourself in the same circumstances, and you 
will see how absurd our attempts to explain the happenings really were. 

‘In the morning, when I came down to breakfast, we talked it all over 
again, and whilst we agreed that it was strange, we also agreed that we had 
begun to imagine funny things in the backs of our minds, which now we 
felt half ashamed to admit. This is very strange when you come to look 
into it; but very human. 

‘And then that night again my mother’s door was slammed once more 
just after midnight. I caught up the lamp, and when I reached her door, 
I found it shut. I opened it quickly, and went in, to find my mother lying 
with her eyes open, and rather nervous; having been waked by the bang 
of the door. But what upset me more than anything, was the fact that there 
was a disgusting smell in the passage and in her room. 

** Whilst I was asking her whether she was all right, a door slammed 
twice downstairs; and you can imagine how it made me feel. My mother 
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and I looked at one another; and then I lit her candle, and taking the poker 
from the fender, went downstairs with the lamp, beginning to feel really 
nervous. The culminative effect of so many queer happenings was getting 
hold of me; and all the apparently reasonable explanations seemed futile. 

** The horrible smell seemed to be very strong in the downstairs passage ; 
also in the front room and the cellars; but chiefly in the passage. I made a 
very thorough search of the house, and when I had finished, I knew that 
all the lower windows and doors were properly shut and fastened, and that 
there was no living thing in the house, beyond our two selves. Then I went 
up to my mother’s room again, and we talked the thing over for an hour 
or more, and in the end came to the conclusion that we might, after all, be 
reading too much into a number of little things; but, you know, inside of 
us, we did not believe this. 

‘Later, when we had talked ourselves into a more comfortable state of 
mind, I said good night, and went off to bed; and presently managed to get 
to sleep. 

‘In the early hours of the morning, whilst it was still dark, I was waked 
by a loud noise. I sat up in bed, and listened. And from downstairs, I 
heard :—bang, bang, bang, one door after another being slammed; at least, 
that is the impression the sounds gave to me. 

‘*T jumped out of bed, with the tingle and shiver of sudden fright on 
me; and at the same moment, as I lit my candle, my door was pushed slowly 
open; I had left it unlatched, so as not to feel that my mother was quite 
shut off from me. 

‘*** Who’s there ?’ I shouted out, in a voice twice as deep as my natural 
one, and with a queer breathlessness, that sudden fright so often gives one. 
‘ Who’s there ?’ 

Then I heard my mother saying :— 

***Tt’s me, Thomas. Whatever is happening downstairs ?’ 

** She was in the room by this, and I saw she had her bedroom poker 
in one hand, and her candle in the other. I could have smiled at her, had 
it not been for the extraordinary sounds downstairs. 

‘*T got into my slippers, and reached down an old sword-bayonet from 
the wail; then I picked up my candle, and begged my mother not to come; 
but I knew it would be little use, if she had made up her mind; and she had, 
with the result that she acted as a sort of rearguard for me, during our search. 
I know, in some ways, I was very glad to have her with me, as you will 
understand. 

*‘ By this time, the door-slamming had teased, and there seemed, 
probably because of the contrast, to be an appalling silence in the house. 
However, I led the way, holding my candle high, and keeping the sword- 
bayonet very handy. Downstairs we found all the doors wide open; 
although the outer doors and the windows were closed all right, I began to 
wonder whether the noises had been made by the doors after all. Of one 
thing only were we sure, and that was, there was no living thing in the 
house, beside ourselves, while everywhere throughout the house, there was 
the taint of that disgusting odour. 

‘** Of course it was absurd to try to make-believe any longer. There was 
something strange about the house; and as soon as it was daylight, I set 
my mother to packing; and soon after breakfast, I saw her off by train. 

‘** Then I set to work to try to clear up the mystery. I went first to the 
landlord, and told him all the circumstances. From him, I found that twelve 
or fifteen years back, the house had got rather a curious name from three 
or four tenants; with the result that it had remained empty for a long while; 
ir the end he had let it at a low rent to a Captain Tobias, on the one con- 
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dition that he should hold his tongue, if he saw anything peculiar. The 
landlord’s idea—as he told me frankly—was to free the house from these 
tales of -‘ something queer,’ by keeping a tenant in it, and then to sell it for 
the best price he could get. 

** However, when Captain Tobias left, after a ten years’ tenancy, there 
was no longer any talk about the house; so when I offered to take it on a 
five years’ lease, he had jumped at the offer. This was the whole story; so 
he gave me to understand. When I pressed him for details of the supposed 
peculiar happenings in the house, all those years back, he said the tenants 
had talked about a woman who always moved about the house at night. 
Some tenants never saw anything; but others would not stay out the first 

month’s tenancy. 

“One thing the land- 
lord was particular to point 
out, that no tenant had ever 
complained about  knock- 
ings, or doors slamming. 
As for the smell, he seemed 
positively indignant about 
it; but why, I don’t suppose 
he knew himself, except that 
he probably had some vague 
feeling that it was an in- 
direct accusation on my part 
that the drains were not 
right. 

“In the end, I sug- 
gested he should come down 
and spend the night with 
me. He agreed at once, 
especially as I told him I 
intended to keep the whole 
business quiet, and try to 
get to the bottom of the 
curious affair; for he was 
anxious to keep the rumour 
of the haunting from get- 
ting about. 

“IT WAS AB)UT TWO O'CLOCK ONE MORNING, ‘“About three o'clock 
AS I WAS FINISHING SOME LETTERS,” that afternoon, he came 
down, and we made a 
thorough search of the house, which, however, revealed nothing unusual. 
Afterwards, the landlord made one or two tests, which showed him the 
drainage was in perfect order; after that we made our preparations for sitting 
up all night. 

‘“‘ First, we borrowed two policemen’s dark lanterns from the station 
near by, where the superintendent and I were friendly; and as soon 
as it was really dusk, the landlord went up to his house for his gun. I had 
the sword-bayonet I have told you about; and when the landlord got back, 
we sat talking in my study until nearly midnight. 

‘Then we lit the lanterns and went upstairs. We placed the lanterns, 
gun and bayonet handy on the table; then I shut and sealed the bedroom 
doors; afterwards we took our seats, and turned off the lights. 

‘** From then, until two o’clock, nothing happened; but a little after two, 
as | found by holding my watch near to the faint glow of the closed lanterns, 
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I had a time of extraordinary nervousness; and I| bent towards the landlord, 
and whispered to him that I had a queer feeling something was about to 
happen, and to be ready with his lantern; at the same time I reached out 
towards mine. In the very instant 1 made this movement, the darkness 
which filled the passage seemed to become suddenly of a dull violet colour; 
not, as if a light had been shone; but as if the natural blackness of the night 
had changed colour. And then, coming through this violet night, through 
this violet-coloured gloom, came a little naked Child, running. In an extra- 
ordinary way, the Child seemed not to be distinct from the surrounding 
gloom; but almost as if it were a concentration of that extraordinary atmo- 
sphere; as if that gloomy colour which had changed the night, came from 
the Child. It seems impossible to make clear to you; but try to understand it. 

‘* The Child went past me, running, with the natural movement of the 
legs of a chubby human child, but in an absolute and inconceivable silence. 
It was a very small Child, and must have passed under the table; but I saw 
the Child through the table, as if it had been only a slightly darker shadow 
than the coloured gloom. In the same instant, I saw that a fluctuating 
glimmer of violet light outlined the metal of the gun-barrels and the blade 
of the sword-bayonet, making them seem like faint shapes of glimmering 
light, floating unsupported where the table-top should have shown solid. 

‘* Now, curiously, as I saw these things, I was subconsciously aware 
that I heard the anxious breathing of the landlord, quite clear and laboured, 
close to my elbow, where he waited nervously with his hands on the lantern. 
I realised in that moment that he saw nothing; but waited in the darkness, 
for my warning to come true. 

‘** Even as I took heed of these minor things, I saw the Child jump to 
one side, and hide behind some half-seen object, that was certainly nothing 
belonging to the passage. I stared, intently, with a most extraordinary thrill 
of expectant wonder, with fright making goose-flesh of my back. And even 
as I stared, I solved for myself the less important problem of what the two 
black clouds were that hung over a part of the table. I think it very curious 
and interesting, the double working of the mind, often so much more 
apparent during times of stress. The two clouds came from two faintly 
shining shapes, which I knew must be the metal of the lanterns; and the 
things that looked black to the sight with which I was then seeing, could 
be nothing else but what to normal human sight is known as light. This 
phenomenon I have always remembered. I have twice seen a somewhat 
similar thing; in The Dark Light Case and in that trouble of Maaetheson’s, 
which you know about. 

‘* Even as I understood this matter of the lights, I was looking to my 
left, to understand why the Child was hiding. And suddenly, I heard the 
landlord shout out:—‘ The Woman!’ But I saw nothing. I had a 
disagreeable sense that something repugnant was near to me, and I was 
aware in the same moment that the landlord was gripping my arm in a 
iard, frightened grip. Then I was looking back to where the Child had 
hidden. f saw the Child peeping out from behind its hiding-place, seeming 
io be looking up the passage; but whether in fear I could not tell. Then it 
came out, and ran headlong away, through the place where should have 
been the wall of my mother’s bedroom; but the Sense with which I was 
seeing these things, showed me the wall only as a vague, upright shadow, 
unsubstantial. And immediately the child was lost to me, in the dull violet 
gloom. At the same time, I felt the landlord press back against me, as if 
something had passed close to him; and he called out again, a hoarse sort 
of ery:—‘ The Woman! The Woman!’ and turned the shade clumsily 
from off his lantern. But I had seen no Woman; and the passage showed 
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empty, as he shone the beam of his light jerikily to and fro; but chiefly in 
the direction of the doorway of my mother’s room. 

‘* He was still clutching my arm, and had risen to his feet; and now, 
mechanically and almost slowly, | picked up my lantern and turned on the 
light. I shone it, a little dazedly, at the seals upon the doors; but none 
were broken; then I sent the light to and fro, up and down the passage; but 
there was nothing; and I turned to the landlord, who was saying something 
in a rather incoherent fashion. As my light passed over his face, I noted, 
in a dull sort of way, that he was drenched with sweat. 

‘* Then my wits became more handleable, and I began to catch the drift 
of his words :—‘ Did you see her? Did you see her?’ he was saying, over 
and over again; and then | found myself telling him, in quite a level voice, 
that I had not seen any Woman. He became more coherent then, and I found 
that he had seen a Woman come from the end of the passage, and go past 
us; but he could not describe her, except that she kept stopping and looking 
about her, and had even peered at the wall, close beside him, as if looking 
for something. But what seemed to trouble him most, was that she had not 
seemed to see him, at all. He repeated this so often, that in the end I told 
him, in an absurd sort of way, that he ought to be very glad she had not. 
What did it all mean? was the question; somehow I was not so frightened, 
as utterly bewildered. I had seen less then, than since; but what I had seen, 
had made me feel adrift from my anchorage of Reason. 

‘* What did it mean? He had seen a Woman, searching for something. 
| had not seen this Woman. I had seen a Child, running away, and hiding 
from Something or Someone. He had not seen the Child, or the other 
things—only the Woman. And / had not seen her. What did it all mean? 

‘*T had said nothing to the landlord about the Child. I had been too 
bewildered, and I realised that it would be futile to attempt an explanation. 
He was already stupid with the thing he had seen; and not the kind of man 
to understand. All this went through my mind as we stood there, shining 
the lanterns to and fro. All the time, intermingled with a streak of practical 
reasoning, I was questioning myself, what did it all mean? What was the 
Woman searching for; what was the Child running from ? 

‘** Suddenly, as I stood there, bewildered and nervous, making random 
answers to the landlord, a door below was violently slammed, and directly 
1 caught the horrible reek of which I have told you. 

‘“* There!’ I said to the landlord, and caught his arm, in my turn. 
‘The Smell! Do you smell it?’ 

‘* He looked at me so stupidly that in a sort of nervous anger, I shook 
him. 

‘** Yes,’ he said, in a queer voice, trying to shine the light from his 
shaking lantern at ine stair-head. 

*** Come on!’ I said, and picked up my bayonet; and he came, carrying 
his gun awkwardly. I think he came, more because he was afraid to be 
left alone, than because he had any pluck left, poor beggar. I never sneer 
at that kind of funk, at least very seldom; for when it takes hold of you, it 
makes rags of your courage. 

‘*I led the way downstairs, shining my light into the lower passage, 
and afterwards at the doors to see whether they were shut; for I had closed 
and latched them, placing a corner of a mat against each door, so I should 
know which had been opened. 

‘*T saw at once that none of the doors had been opened; then I threw 
the beam of my light down alongside the stairway, in order to see the mat 
i had placed against the door at the top of the cellar stairs. I got a horrid 
thrill; for the mat was flat! 1 paused a couple of seconds, shining my light 
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to and fro in the passage, and holding fast to my courage, I went down the 
stairs. 

‘* As I came to the bottom step, I saw patches of wet all up and down 
the passage. I shone my lantern on them. It was the imprint of a wet foot 
on the oilcloth of the passage; not an ordinary footprint, but a queer, soft, 
flabby, spreading imprint, that gave me a feeling of extraordinary horror. 

** Backward and forward I flashed the light over the impossible marks 
and saw them everywhere. Suddenly I noticed that they led to each of the 
closed doors. I felt something touch my back, and glanced round swiftly, 
to find the landlord had come close to me, almost pressing against me, in 
his fear. 

‘“**Tt’s all right,’ I said, but in a rather breathless whisper, meaning 
to put a little courage into him; for I could feel that he was shaking through 
all his body. Even then as I tried to get him steadied enough to be of some 
use, his gun went off with a tremendous bang. He jumped, and yelled 
with sheer terror; and I swore because of the shock. 

‘** Give it to me for God’s sake!’ I said, and slipped the gun from his 
hand; and in the same instant there was a sound of running steps up the 
garden path, and immediately the flash of a bull’s-eye lantern upon the fan- 
light over the front door. Then the door was tried, and directly afterwards 
there came a thunderous knocking, which told me a policeman had heard 
the shot. 

**T went to the door, and opened it. Fortunately the constable knew 
me, and when I had beckoned him in, I was able to explain matters in a 
very short time. While doing this, Inspector Johnstone came up the path, 
having missed the officer, and seeing lights and the open door. I told him 
as briefly as possible what had occurred, but did not mention the Child or 
the Woman; for it would have seemed too fantastic for him to notice. 1 
showed him the queer, wet footprints and how they went towards the closed 
doors. I explained quickly about the mats, and how that the one against 
the cellar door was flat, which showed the door had been opened. 

‘“The inspector nodded, and told the constable to guard the door at 
the top of the cellar stairs. He then asked the hall lamp to be lit, after 
which he took the policeman’s lantern, and led the way into the front room. 
He paused with the door wide open, and threw the light all round; then 
jumped into the room, and looked behind the door; there was no one there; 
hut all over the polished oak floor, between the scattered rugs, went the 
marks of those horrible spreading footprints; and the room permeated with 
the horrible odour. 

‘*The inspector searched the room carefully, and then went into the 
middle room, using the same precautions. There was nothing in the middle 
room, or in the kitchen or pantry; but everywhere went the wet footmarks 
through all the rooms, showing plainly wherever there was woodwork or 
oilcloth; and always there was the smell. 

** The inspector ceased from his search of the rooms, and spent a minute 
in trying whether the mats would really fall flat when the doors were open, 
or merely ruckle up in a way as to appear they had been untouched; but 
in each case, the mats fell flat, and remained so. 

“** Extraordinary!’ I heard Johnstone mutter to himself. And then 
he went towards the cellar door. He had inquired at first whether there 
were windows to the cellar, and when he learned there was no way out, 
except by the door, he had left this part of the search to the last. 

‘“* As Johnstone came up to the door, the policeman made a motion of 
salute, and said something in a low voice; and something in the tone made 
me flick my light across him. I saw then that the man was very white, and 
he looked strange and bewildered. 
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‘** What?’ said Johnstone impatiently. ‘Speak up! 

‘A woman come along ’ere, sir, and went throught this ’ere door,’ 
said the constable, clearly, but with a curious monotonous intonation that 
is sometimes heard from an unintelligent man. 

*** Speak up!’ shouted the inspector. 

‘A woman come along and went through this ’ere door,’ repeated the 
man, monotonously. 

‘* The inspector caught the man by the shoulder, and deliberately sniffed 
his breath. 

*** No!’ he said. And then sarcastically :—‘ I hope you held the door 
open politely for the lady.’ 

*** The door weren’t opened, sir,’ said the man, simply. 

‘Are you mad——’ began Johnstone. 

*** No,’ broke in the landlord’s voice from the back, speaking steadily 
enough. ‘I saw the Woman upstairs.’ It was evident that he had got 
back his control again. 

‘**T’m afraid, Inspector Johnstone,’ I said, ‘that there’s more in this 
than you think. I certainly saw some very extraordinary things upstairs.’ 

‘* The inspector seemed about to say something; but instead, he turned 
again to the door, and flashed his light down and round about the mat. | 
saw then that the strange, horrible footmarks came straight up to the cellar 
door; and the last print showed under the door; yet the “policeman said the 
door had not been opened. 

‘* And suddenly, without any intention, or realisation of what I was 
saying, I asked the landlord :— 

*** What were the feet like?’ 

‘I received no answer; for the inspector was ordering the constable to 
open the cellar door, and the man was not obeying. Johnstone repeated the 
order, and at last, in a queer automatic way, the man obeyed, and pushed 
the door open. The loathsome smell beat up at us, in a great wave of 
horror, and the inspector came backward a step. 

*** My God!’ he said, and went forward again, and shone his light down 
the steps; but there was nothing visible, only that on each step showed the 
unnatural footprints. . 

‘** The inspector brought the beam of the light vividly on the top step; 
and there, clear in the light, there was something small, moving. The 
inspector bent to look, and the policeman and I with him. I don’t want to 
disgust you; but the thing we looked at was a maggot. The policeman 
hacked suddenly out of the doorway : : 

‘‘* The churchyard,’ he said, ‘. . . at the back of the ’ouse.’ 

‘** Silence!’ said Johnstone, with a queer break in the word, and | 
knew that at last he was frightened. He put his lantern into the doorway, 
«and shone it from step to step, following the footprints down into the dark- 
ness; then he stepped back from the open doorway, and we all gave back 
with him. He looked round, and I had a feeling that he was looking for 
a weapon of some kind. 

*** Your gun,’ I said to the landlord, and he brought it from the front 
hall, and passed it over to the inspector, who took it and ejected the empty 
shell from the right barrel. He held out his hand for a live cartridge, which 
the landlord brought from his pocket. He loaded the gun and snapped the 
breech. He turned to the constable :— 

‘“** Come on,’ he said, and moved towards the cellar doorway. 

‘“*T ain’t comin’, sir,’’ said the policeman, very white in the face. 

‘“ With a sudden blaze of passion, the inspector took the man by the 
scruff. and hove him bodily down into the darkness, and he went downward, 
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‘““) WAS WAKENED BY A LOUD NOISE..° 
1 SAT UP IN BED AND LISTENED.” 


screaming. The inspector followed him instantly, with his lantern and the 


gun; and I after the inspector, with the bayonet ready. Behind me, I heard 


the landlord. 

‘“* At the bottom of the stairs, the inspector was helping the policeman 
to his feet, where he stood swaying a moment, in a bewildered fashion ; then 
the inspector went into the front cellar, and his man followed him in stupid 
fashion; but evidently no longer with any thought of running away from 
the horror. 

‘* We all crowded into the front cellar, flashing our lights to and fro. 
Inspector Johnstone was examining the floor, and I saw that the footmarks 
went all round the cellar, into all the corners, and across the floor. I thought 
suddenly of the Child that was running away from Something. Do you 
see the thing that I was seeing vaguely ? 

‘* We went out of the cellar in a body, for there was nothing to be found. 
In the next cellar, the footprints went everywhere in that queer erratic fashion, 
as of someone searching for something, or following some blind scent. 

“In the third cellar the prints ended at the shallow well that had been 
the old water-supply of the little house. The well was full to the brim, and 
the water so clear that the pebbly bottom was plainly to be seen, as we shone 
the lights into the water. The search came to an abrupt end, and we stood 
about the well, looking at one another, in an absolute, horrible silence. 

‘* Johnstone made another examination of the footprints; then he shone 
his light again into the clear shallow water, searching each inch of the plainly 
seen bottom ; but there was nothing there. The cellar was full of the dreadful 
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smell; and everyone stood silent, except for the constant turning of the 
lamps to and fro around the cellar. 

‘‘The inspector looked up from his search of the well, and nodded 
quietly across at me, with his sudden acknowledgment that our belief was 
now his belief, the smell in the cellar seemed to grow more dreadful, and to 
he, as it were, a menace—the material expression that some monstrous thing 
was there with us, invisible. 

‘**T think——’ began the inspector, and shone his light towards the 
stairway; and at this the constable’s restraint went utterly, and he ran for 
the stairs, making a queer sound in his throat. 

‘* The landlord followed, at a quick walk, and then the inspector and I. 
He waited a single instant for me, and we went up together, treading on the 
same steps, and with our lights held backwards. At the top, I slammed and 
locked the stair door, and wiped my forehead, and my hands were shaking. 

‘* The inspector asked me to give his man a glass of whisky, and then 
he sent him out on his beat. He stayed a short while with the landlord and 
me, and it was arranged that he would join us again the following night, 
and watch the Well with us from midnight until daylight. Then he left us, 
just as the dawn was coming in. The landlord and | locked up the house, 
and went over to his place for a sleep. 

‘*In the afternoon, the landlord and I returned to the house, to make 
arrangements for the night. He was very quiet, and I felt he was to be relied 
on, now that he had been ‘ salted,’ as it were, with his fright of the previous 
night. 

** We opened all the doors and windows, and blew the house through 
very thoroughly; and in the meanwhile, we lit the lamps in the house, and 
took them down into the cellars, where we set them all about, so as to have 
light everywhere. Then we carried down three chairs and a table, and set 
them in the cellar where the well was sunk. After that, we stretched thin 
piano wire across the cellar, about nine inches from the floor, at such a height 
that it should catch anything moving about in the dark. 

** When this was done, I went through the house with the landlord, and 
sealed every window and door in the place, excepting only the front door 
and the door at the top of the cellar stairs. 

‘* Meanwhile, a local wire-smith was making something to my order; 
and when the landlord and I had finished tea at his house, we went down to 
see how the smith was getting on. We found the thing completed. It 
looked rather like a huge parrot’s cage, without any bottom, of very heavy 
gage wire, and stood about seven feet high and was four feet in diameter. 
Fortunately, I remembered to have it made longitudinally in two halves, or 
else we should never have got it through the doorways and down the cellar 
Stairs. 

‘“* 1 told the wire-smith to bring the cage up to the house so he could fit 
the two halves rigidly together. As we returned, I called in at an iron- 
monger’s, where I bought some thin hemp rope and an iron rack-pulley, like 
those used in Lancashire for hauling up the ceiling clothes-racks, which 
vou will find in every cottage. I bought also a couple of pitchforks. 

*** We shan’t want to touch it,’ I said to the landlord; and he nodded, 
tather white all at once. 

‘* As soon as the cage arrived and been fitted together in the cellar, I 
sent away the smith; and the landlord and I suspended it over the well, into 
which it fitted easily. After a lot of trouble, we managed to hang it so 
perfectly central from the rope over the iron pulley, that when hoisted to 
the ceiling, and dropped, it went every time plunk into the well, like a candle- 
extinguisher. When we had it finally arranged, I hoisted it up once more, 
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to the ready position, and made the rope fast to a heavy wooden pillar, which 
stood in the middle of the cellar. ' 

‘* By ten o’clock, I had everything arranged, with the two pitchforks 
and the two police lanterns; also some whisky and sandwiches. Underneath 
the table I had several buckets full of disinfectant. 

‘* A little after eleven o’clock, there was a knock at the front door, and 
when I went, I found Inspector Johnstone had arrived, and brought with 
him one of his plain-clothes men. You will understand how pleased I was 
to see there would be this addition to our watch; for he looked a tough, 
nerveless man, brainy and collected; and one | should have picked to help 
us with the horrible job I felt pretty sure we should have to do that night. 

‘‘ When the inspector and the detective had entered, I shut and locked 
the front door; then, while the inspector held the light, I sealed the door 
carefully, with tape and wax. At the head of the cellar stairs, | shut and 
locked that door also, and sealed it in the same way. 

‘* As we entered the cellar, | warned Johnstone and his man to be careful 
not to fall over the wires; and then, as I saw his surprise at my arrange- 
ments, I began to explain my ideas and intentions, to all of which he listened 
with strong approval. I was pleased to see also that the detective was 
nodding his head, as I talked, in a way that showed he appreciated all my 
precautions. 

‘** As he put his lantern down, the inspector picked up one of the pitch- 
forks, and balanced it in his hand; he looked at me, and nodded. 

‘** The best thing,’ he said. ‘I only wish you’d got two more.’ 

‘* Then we all took our seats, the detective getting a washing-stool from 
the corner of the celiar. From then, until a quarter to twelve, we talked 
quietly, whilst we made a light supper of whisky and sandwiches; after 
which, we cleared everything off the table, excepting the lanterns and the 
pitchforks. One of the latter, I handed to the inspector; the other I took 
myself, and then, having set my chair so as to be handy to the rope which 
lowered the cage into the well, I went round the cellar and put out every 
lamp. 

‘*T groped my way to my chair, and arranged the pitchfork and the 
dark lantern ready to my hand; after which I suggested that everyone should 
keep an absolute silence throughout the watch. I asked, also, that no lantern 
should be turned on, until I gave the word. 

‘*T put my watch on the table, where a faint glow from my lantern made 
me able to see the time. For an hour nothing happened, and everyone kept 
an absolute silence, except for an occasional uneasy movement. 

‘* About half-past one, however, I was conscious again of the same 
extraordinary and peculiar nervousness, which I had felt on the previous 
night. I put my hand out quickly, and eased the hitched rope from around 
the pillar. The inspector seemed aware of the movement; for I saw the faint 
light from his lantern, move a little, as if he had suddenly taken hold of it, 
in readiness. 

‘A minute later, I noticed there was a change in the colour of the 
night in the cellar, and it grew slowly violet-tinted upon my eyes. I glanced 
to and fro, quickly, in the new darkness, and even as I looked, I was con- 
scious that the violet colour deepened. In the direction of the well, but 
seeming to be at a great distance, there was, as it were, a nucleus to the 
change; and the nucleus came swiftly towards us, appearing to come from 
a great space, almost in a single moment. It came near, and I saw again 
that it was a little naked Child, running, and seeming to be of the violet night 
in which it ran. 

“The Child came with a natural running movement, exactly as I 
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described it before; but in a silence so peculiarly intense, that it was as if 
it brought the silence with it. About half-way between the well and the 
table, the Child turned swiftly, and looked back at something invisible to 
me; and suddenly it went down into a crouching attitude, and seemed to be 
hiding behind something that showed vaguely ; but there was nothing there, 
except the bare floor of the cellar; nothing, I mean, of our world. 

‘*I could hear the breathing of the three other men, with a wonderful 
distinctness; and also the tick ot my watch upon the table seemed to sound 
as loud and as slow as the tick of an old grandfather’s clock. Someway I 
knew that none of the others saw what I was seeing. 

‘* Abruptly, the landlord, who was next to me, let out his breath with 
a little hissing sound; I knew then that something was visible to him. There 
came a creak from the table, and I had a feeling that the inspector was leaning 
forward, looking at something that I could not see. The landlord reached 
out his hand through the darkness, and fumbled a moment to catch my 
arm :— 

‘**The Woman!’ he whispered, close to my ear. ‘Over by the well.’ 

‘I stared hard in that direction; but saw nothing, except that the violet 
colour of the cellar seemed a little duller just there. 

‘I looked back quickly to the vague place where the Child was hiding. 
I saw it was peering backward from its hiding-place. Suddenly it rose and 
ran straight for the middle of the table, which showed only as vague shadow 
half-way between my eyes and the unseen floor. As the Child ran under 
the table, the steel prongs of my pitchfork glimmered with a violet, fluc- 
tuating light. A little way off, there showed high up in the gloom, the 
vaguely shining outline of the other fork, so 1 knew the inspector had it 
raised in his hand, ready. There was no doubt but that he saw something. 
On the table, the metal of the five lanterns shone with the same strange 
glow; and about each lantern there was a little cloud of absolute blackness, 
where the phenomenon that is light to our natural eyes, came through the 
fittings; and in this complete blackness, the metal of each lantern showed 
plain, as might a cat’s-eye in a nest of black cotton wool. 

‘** Just beyond the table, the Child paused again, and stood, seeming 
to oscillate a little upon its feet, which gave the impression that it was lighter 
and vaguer than a thistle-down; and yet, in the same moment, another part 
of me seemed to know that it was to me, as something that might be heyond 
thick, invisible glass, and subject to conditions and forces that I was unable 
to comprehend. 

** The Child was looking back again, and my gaze went the same way. 
I stared across the cellar, and saw the cage hanging clear in the violet light, 
every wire and tie outlined with its glimmering; above it there was a little 
space of gloom, and then the dull shining of the iron pulley which I had 
screwed into the ceiling. 

**T stared in a bewildered way round the cellar; there were thin lines 
of vague fire crossing the floor in all directions; and suddenly I remembered 
the piano wire that the landlord and I had stretched. But there was nothing 
else to be seen, except tnat near the table there were indistinct glimmerings 
of light, and at the far end the outline of a dull-glowing revolver, evidently 
in the detective’s pocket. I remember a sort of subconscious satisfaction, 
as I settled the point in a queer automatic fashion. On the table, near to 
me, there was a little shapeless collection of the light; and this I knew, after 
an instant’s consideration, to be the steel portions of my watch. 

‘** T had looked several times at the Child, and round at the cellar, whilst 
1 was deciding these trifles; and had found it still in that attitude of hiding 
from something. But now, suddenly, it ran clear away into the distance, 
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and was nothing more than a slightly deeper coloured nucleus far away in 
the strange coloured atmosphere. 

‘* The landlord gave out a queer little cry, and twisted over against me, 
as if to avoid something. From the inspector there came a sharp breathing 
sound, as if he had been suddenly drenched with cold water. Then suddenly 
the violet colour went out of the night, and I was conscious of the nearness 
of something monstrous and repugnant. 

‘* There was a tense silence, and the blackness of the cellar seemed 
absolute, with only the faint glow about each of the lanterns on the table. 
Then, in the darkness and the silence, there came a faint tinkle of water 
from the well, as if something were rising noiselessly out of it, and the water 
running back with a gentle tinkling. In the same instant, there came to 
me a sudden waft of the awful smell. 

‘‘] gave a sharp Cry of warning to the inspector, and loosed the rope. 
There came instantly the sharp splash of the cage entering the water; and 
then, with a stiff, frightened movement, I opened the shutter of my lantern, 
and shone the light at the cage, shouting to the others to do the same. 

‘* As my light struck the cage, 1 saw that about two feet of it projected 
from the top of the well, and there was something protruding up out of the 
water, into the cage. I stared, with a feeling that I recognised the thing; 
and then, as the other lanterns were opened, I saw that it was a leg of 
mutton. The thing was held by a brawny fist and arm, that rose out of 
the water. I stood utterly bewildered, watching to see what was coming. 
In a moment there rose into view a great bearded face, that I felt for one 
quick instant was the face of a drowned man, long dead. Then the face 
opened at the mouth part, and spluttered and coughed. Another big hand 
came into view, and wiped the water from the eyes, which blinked rapidly, 
and then fixed themselves into a stare at the lights. 

‘*From the detective there came a sudden shout :— 

‘** Captain Tobias!’ he shouted, and the inspector echoed him; and 
instantly burst into loud roars of laughter. 

‘* The inspector and the detective ran across the cellar to the cage; and 
I followed, still bewildered. The man in the cage.was holding the leg of 
mutton as far away from him, as possible, and holding his nose. 

‘“** Lift thig dam trap, quig!’ he shouted in a stifled voice; but the 
inspector and the detective simply doubled before him, and tried to hold their 
noses, whilst they laughed, and the light from their lanterns went dancing 
all over the place. 

“** Quig! quig!’ said the man in the cage, still holding his nose, and 
trying to speak plainly. 

“Then Johnstone and the detective stopped laughing, and lifted the 

cage. The man in the well threw the leg across the cellar, and turned swiftly 
io go down into the well; but the officers were too quick for him, and had 
him out in a twinkling. Whilst they held him, dripping upon the floor, 
the inspector jerked his thumb in the direction of the offending leg, and 
the landlord, having harpooned it with one of the pitchforks, ran with it 
upstairs and so into the open air. 
_ ** Meanwhile, I had given the man from the well a stiff tot of whisky; 
for which he thanked me with a cheerful nod, and having emptied the glass 
at a draught, held his hand for the bottle, which he finished, as if it had 
been so much water. 

‘*As you will remember, it was a Captain Tobias who had been the 
previous tenant; and this was the very man, who had appeared from the well. 
In the course of the talk that followed, I learned the reason for Captain 
lobias leaving the house; he had been wanted by the police for smuggling. 
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He had undergone imprisonment; and had been released only a couple of 
weeks earlier. 

‘* He had returned to find new tenants in his old home. He had entered 
the house through the well, the walls of which were not continued to the 
bottom (this I will deal with later); and gone up by a little stairway in the 
cellar wall, which opened at the top through a panel beside my mother’s 
bedroom. This panel was opened, by revolving the left doorpost of the 
bedroom door, with the result that the bedroom door always became 
unlatched, in the process of opening the panel. 

‘*The captain complained, without any bitterness, that the panel had 
warped, and that each time he opened it, it made a cracking noise. This 
had been evidently what I mistook for raps. He would not give his 
reason for entering the house; but it was pretty obvious that he had hidden 
something, which he wanted to get. However, as he found it impossible 
to get into the house, without the risk of being caught, he decided to try 
to drive us out, relying on the bad reputation of the house, and his own 
artistic efforts as a ghost. I must say he succeeded. He intended then to 
rent the house again, as before; and would then, of course have plenty of 
time to get whatever he had hidden. The house suited him admirably ; for 
there was a passage—as he showed me afterwards—connecting the dummy 
well with the crypt of the church beyond the garden wall ; and these, in turn, 
were connected with certain caves in the cliffs, which went down to the 
beach beyond the church. 

‘“‘In the course of his talk, Captain Tobias offered to take the house off 
my hands; and as this suited me perfectly, for I was about stalled with it, 
and the plan also suited the landlord, it was decided that no steps should 
be taken against him; and that the whole business should be hushed up. 

‘“T asked the captain whether there was really anything queer about 
the house; whether he had ever seen anything. He said yes, that he had 
twice seen a Woman going about the house. We all looked at one another, 
when the captain said that. He told us she never bothered him, and that 
he had only seen her twice, and on each occasion it had followed a narrow 
escape from the Revenue people. 

‘* Captain Tobias was an observant man; he had seen how I had placed 
the mats against the doors; and after entering the rooms, and walking all 
about them, so as to leave the foot-marks of an o!d pair of wet woollen 
slippers everywhere, he had deliberately put the mats back as he found them. 

“The maggot which had dropped from his disgusting leg of mutton 
had been an accident, and beyond even his horrid planning. He was hugely 
delighted to learn how it had affected us. 

‘“ The mouldy smell I had noticed was from the little closed stairway, 
when the captain opened the panel. The door slamming was also another 
of his contributions. 

‘““ 1 come now to the end of the captain’s ghost-play ; and to the difficulty 
of trying to explain the other peculiar things. In the first place, it is obvious 
there was something genuinely strange in the house; which made itself 
manifest asa Woman. Many different people had seen this Woman, under 
differing circumstances, so it is impossible to put the thing down to fancy; 
at the same time it must seem extraordinary that I should have lived two 
years in the house, and seen nothing; whilst the policeman saw the Woman, 
before he had been there twenty minutes; the landlord, the detective, and 
the inspector all saw her. 

““I can only suppose that fear was in every case the key, as I might 
say, which opened the senses to the presence of the Woman. The policeman 
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was a highly-strung man, and when he became frightened, was able to see 
the Woman. The same reasoning applies all round. I saw nothing, until 
| became really frightened; then I saw, not the Woman; but a Child, running 
away from Something or Someone. However, I will touch on that later. 
In short, until a very strong degree of fear was present, no one was affected 
by the Force which made Itself evident, as a Woman. My theory explains 
why some tenants were never aware of anything strange in the house, whilst 
others left immediately. The more sensitive they were, the less would be 
the degree of fear necessary to make them aware of the Force present in the 
house. , 

‘‘The peculiar shining of all the metal objects in the cellar, had been 
visible only to me. The cause, naturally I do not know; neither do I know 
why I, alone, was able to see the shining.”’ 

‘* The Child,’’ | asked. ‘‘ Can you explain that part at all? Why you 
didn’t see the Woman, and why they didn’t see the Child. Was it merely 
the same Force, appearing differently to different people? ”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Carnacki, ‘‘ I can't explain that. But I am quite sure that 
the Woman and the Child were not only two complete and different entities ; 
but even they wére each not in quite the same planes of existence. 

‘* To give you a root-idea, however, it is held in the Sigsand MS. that 
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a child ‘still-born’ is ‘ Snatyched back bye thee Haggs.’ This is crude; 
but may yet contain an elemental truth. Yet, before | make this clearer, 
let me tell you a thought that has often been mine. It may be that physical 
birth is but a secondary process; and that prior to the possibility, the Mother- 
Spirit searches for, until it finds, the small Element—the primal Ego or 
child’s soul. It may be that a certain waywardness would cause such to 
strive to evade capture by the Mother-Spirit. It may have been such a 
thing as this, that I saw. I have always tried to think so; but it is impossible 
to ignore the sense of repulsion that I felt when the unseen Woman went 
past me. This repulsion carries forward the idea suggested in the Sigsand 
MS.., that a still-born child is thus, because its ego or spirit has been snatched 
hack by the ‘Hags.’ In other words, by certain of the Monstrocities of the 
Outer Circle. The thought is inconceivably terrible, and probably the more 
so because it is so fragmentary. It leaves us with the conception of a child’s 
soul adrift half-way between two lives, and running through Eternity from 
Something incredible and inconceivable (because not understood) to our 
senses. 

‘‘ The thing is beyond further discussion; for it is futile to attempt to 
discuss a thing, to any purpose, of which one has a knowledge so frag- 
mentary as this. There is one thought, which is often mine. Perhaps there 
is a Mother-Spirit——-”’ 

‘* And the well ?’’ said Arkwright. ‘‘ How did the captain get in from 
the other side ?”’ 

‘* As I said before,’’ answered Carnacki. ‘‘ The side walls of the well 
did not reach to the bottom; so that you had only to dip down into the water, 
and come up again on the other side of the wall, under the cellar floor, and so 
climb into the passage. Of course, the water was the same height on both 
sides of the walls. Don’t ask me who made the well-entrance or the little 
stairway; for I don’t know. The house was very old, as I have told you; 
and that sort of thing was useful! in the old days.’’ 

‘“*And the Child,’’ I said, coming back to the thing which chiefly 
interested me. ‘* You would say that the birth must have occurred in that 
house; and in this way, one might suppose that the house to have become 
en rapport, if I can use the word in that way, with the Forces that produced 
the tragedy ?”’ 

‘““ Yes,’’ replied Carnacki. ‘‘ That is, supposing we take the suggestion 
of the Sigsand MS., to account for the phenomenon.”’ 

‘* There mav be other houses-——”’ I began. 

** There are,’’ said Carnacki; and stood up. 

““Qut you go,’’ he said, genially, using the recognised formula. And 
in five minutes we were on the Embankment, going thoughtfully to our 
various homes. 
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THE IDLERS’ CLUB 


By Ropert Barr 


TRAMPS AND TALKS WITH MARK TWAIN 





=<™1N my young days sermons were drastic. I am informed 
“44 that a great improvement has since taken place, and 
that clergymen now proffer hope, rather than despair. 
I have heard many celebrated preachers in my day, 
but not a word nor a text that they uttered can I 
remember. There were Henry Ward Beecher and 
T. de Witt Talmage in New York; Morley Punshon 
and James Gardner Robb in Toronto; Spurgeon and 
Parker and John McNeil and Campbell in London; 
yet the only discourse that I could repeat to-day almost as it was delivered, 
I heard in a log chapel in the backwoods of Canada, from a quite unknown 
Baptist minister, whose text was, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 

The minister reiterated his phrase, “ the almost Christian,” until it 
burned into my brain. He pictured a man good, moral, kind, charitable, 
honest, and in every respect, except one, a model person. He was almost, 
but not quite, a Christian. At the peroration the exhorter leaned over 
the front parapet of the pulpit, with outstretched arm and clenched fist, and, 
as he spread out his fingers, so vivid had been the dissertation that one 
seemed to watch the “ almost Christian ” drop to his doom. 

There is something pathetic about the word “almost.” Latham 
“almost ” flew across the Channel; Grahame-White “ almost ” reached 
Manchester; yet what a bitter gulf stretches between “almost ” and 
“accomplished ”! 

Even the most successful man hides something of the “ almost ” about 
him. Generally he lets the world know nothing of it. If you turn to 
page 506 in volume XXIII. of that much-advertised and useful work, the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, you will find three-quarters of the way down the 
first column the words, “ Train; an American,” and the name is rather 
appropriate, for the article deals with light railways. 

I wonder if there are many people in England who remember George 
Francis Train: a most successful, yet most disappointed man. He was 
amongst the first of the great business men of the United States, and early 
in life made a fortune, but he yearned for a literary reputation, and “almost” 
won it. He reminds me of Grahame-White and Latham. He started in 
bravely for the literary prize, but another man coming later into the field 
made the race, and got the award. 

Now, the other man’s ambition had been to become a millionaire. 
Literature to him was merely a side product, and his first book seemed to 
his publishers so bad that, even after it was printed and bound, they kept 
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the volumes for two years, not having courage to place it before the public. 
Then Mark Twain had to threaten them with a law-suit, and compel them 
to issue The Innocents Abroad, which instantaneously became one of the 
greatest successes the world had ever seen. 

As the names “ Twain ” and “ Train ” are nearly alike, it is a curious 
coincidence that the title of each book consisted of three words, and one of 
those words was the same in both titles. I have the two books before me 
at the moment of writing, and on the back of one is “ The Innocents Aboad, 


by Twain,” and 


‘ on the back of 

ALC Cin. lla C ths Cathe the other, 

“Young 

America 

a, Aa< at Abened, be 

; Train.” ach 

Jz Chiytk_e Rae ae is a book of 

7 “i travel, covering 

much the same 

yA . ground, al- 

AACE tA 7 Sa gar though George 

Francis went 

further afield, 

‘and includes 

Java, Singa- 

pore, China, 

England, and 

Australia. 

Train’s book 

was_ published 

just ten years 

before Twain’s. 

Autograph of George Francis Train. The other 

day our Ameri- 

can cousin, Theodore Roosevelt, stopped at Shepherd’s Hotel, in Cairo, 

and apparently was pleased with his accommodation. I judge from this 

that Shepherd’s Hotel has improved. Hear what George Francis Train 
says about it fifty-four years ago: 

“ Shepherd’s Hotel, I believe, is the only decent one in Cairo—where 
you have to pay New York prices for Oregon comforts. The proprietor 
has been catering for the travelling public some fifteen years, but his ideas 
of living do not seem to profit by the experience.” 

Compare this with what Mark Twain wrote of the same tavern forty- 
three years ago: 

“We are stopping at Shepherd’s Hotel, which is the worst on earth, 
except the one I stopped at once in a small town in the United States. It 
is pleasant to read the following sketch in my note-book now, and know that 
i can stand Shepherd’s Hotel sure, because I have been in one just like it 
in America, and survived ; 
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“¢] stopped at 
the Benton House. 
It used to be a good 
hotel, but _ that 
proves nothing—lI 
used to be a good 
boy for that matter. 
Both of us have lost 
character of late 
years. The Benton 
is not a good hotel. 
The Benton lacks a 
very great deal of 
being a good hotel. 
Perdition is ful! of 
better. hotels than 
the Benton’ ”; and 
here follows, in 
Twain’s note-book, * _ 
a page and a half 2 REI RE a 
about the unfortu- Mark Twain photographed by R. B. 
nate Benton Hotel. on shipboard. 

George Francis 
Train came over to 
London, and inaugurated the tramway system. In 1858 he tried to get 
authority by Act of Parliament to give London more rapid transit than she 
possessed. New York had laid down her first street railway twenty-eight 
years before, as Train pointed out to our legislators, but they refused him 
the Bill. Train got round the refusal by winning the consent of the 
road authorities. He built his first tramway line in 1860 at Birkenhead, 
and shortly after laid down a line in London. The people of London 
revolted, and the tramway rails were taken up as a nuisance a month or 
two later. 

Train told. me that there were riots in London on account of his inno- 
vation, but I find nothing of that in the Encyclopedia. Melbourne treated 
him better than London did. He established there a prosperous business 
under the title of “ George F. Train and Co.” He rescued the city from 
its wharfless condition, and did much to improve its commercial position. 

I first met him when he was on a lecturing tour in the States, and he 
confided to me with sorrow the fact that people would not listen to him on 
literature, but wanted to hear him on finance and business. On the other 
hand, Mark Twain made complaint that he was not allowed to talk or write 
seriously. 

“ My ambition,” he said to me, “ has been to write a Life of Christ, 
but I dare not doit. The words, ‘ Life of Jesus Christ, by Mark Twain,’ in 
an advertisement, would shock the civilised world. Bret Harte was much 
wiser than I. When he found that the ‘ Heathen Chinee ’ and some other 
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poems were earning him the reputation of a humorist, he stamped that 
reputation out, and wrote no more such verses.” ; 

Thus Samuel L. Clemens “ almost ” placed his name among those of 
the numerous and serious band of biographers of the Saviour, ranging 
from Jeremy Taylor, who wrote in 1653, to Geikie, who wrote in 1877. 
Clemens doubtless cherished the unfulfilled ambition to the end of his 
life. 

The tramway builder cared nothing for literature towards the end of 
his career. The last time I spoke to George Francis Train he stood with 
his hands clasped behind him, regarding me with shining eyes. 

“T have discovered the great secret at last,” he said, “ after wasting 
all my previous years.” 

“ What,” said I, “ the attainment of literary fame? ” 

“ Tush! ” he cried impatiently; “ that’s a mere trifle. I have dis- 
covered the secret of life; the mystery that the ancients tried in vain to 
penetrate, and were ready, like Faust, to sell their souls for.” 

“Did you compound an alchemist’s elixir of life, or have you discovered 
Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth? ” 

“ Neither, and both. Human magnetism is the cause of our existence. 
When the share given to each of us is spent, we die. We recklessly 
squander this magnetism by shaking hands. I have ceased to shake hands, 
except with children. Children so overflow with a surplus of magnetism 
that they augment the stock in a man of my age. Since I ceased to shake 
hands with grown-up people, I become younger and younger. I never 
walk down a crowded street, for the mere contact of clothing absorbs 
magnetism.” 

“ How came you to make this discovery? ” 

“Oh, anyone could have made it if they had eyes to read and brains 
to comprehend. The fact has been before the world for centuries. You 
will find it recorded in the eighth chapter of St. Luke, forty-sixth verse : 

«And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me, for I perceive that 
virtue is gone out of me.’ ” 

For some years after this George Francis Train spent his days, when 
the weather was good, in a New York park, nearly always surrounded by 
children. Children and dogs were very fond of him. He himself was 
absolutely happy, for he had discovered the secret, of perpetual youth, and 
when Death touched him on the shoulder, he was quite unperturbed, 
because he did not recognise who accosted him. 

All Mark Twain’s financial troubles arose through his desire to be a 
millionaire. The accumulation of money for money’s sake had no attraction 
for him, but he wished to see his family live in a style not inferior, at 
least, to that of their friends and neighbours. He himself would, I am 
sure, have been as comfortable in a hut as in the most luxurious of palaces. 
He loved the Simple Life, and was so open-handedly generous that Provi- 
dence evidently intended him to be poor. We often talked about the 
making of money, always an interesting subject. Just after Klondyke had 
proved itself a great gold-bearing district, he said: 
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“If I were ten 
years younger, Id 
buy an outfit and 
start for Klondyke 
to-morrow,” and he 
meant it. 

Mark Twain 
was never able to 
shake off the glamour 
of the — goldfield. 
Apparently he tried 
all kinds of mining, 
but I gathered from 
him that he liked the 
pocket variety best. 
Probably I was the 
most innocent listener 
that Mark ever en- 
countered. I had 
never seen either a 
gold or a silver mine on board the French liner 
in my life, so he found 
no difficulty in palm- 
ing off on me any wild-cat mining story he cared to tell. I was ignorant even 
of the nomenclature of the trade, although I knew that certain phrases in the 
American language took their rise from the mining industry, such as 
“ petered out,” and “ panning out,” and that sort of thing. 

Mark’s preference for the “ panning out ” phrase of the business doubt- 
less arose from its simplicity. Only a spade and a tin pan were necessary. 
When he found a rock that held a lapful of earth, he dug his spade into 
the soil, and filled his pan; then went to a near-by pond or stream, and washed 
away the earth. If yellow grains remained at the bottom of the pan when 
the water ran clear, the experiment had then “ panned out ” well, or ill, 
according to the amount of residuary golden dust. If it “ panned out ” 
well, he worked away “until the earth from the rock pocket was exhausted, 
then transferred the gold to his own pocket. 

“ Nothing that glitters is gold,” said Mark. “ There is no glitter in 
the sediment at the bottom of a pan; merely a dull, yellow substance.” 

I never could learn whether Mark really made money in his mining 
operations. His excuse for haziness on this important point was that he 
neither kept books in those days, nor wrote them. 

“ The largest fortune I ever possessed,” said Mark, “I gave away to 
a frugal, industrious, temperate German.” 

Clemens was living in a shanty with five comrades. This shanty 
possessed the advantage of being in a mountainous region that showed great 
golden promise, but to the miners its location had the disadvantage of being 
five or six miles away from the only tavern where whisky could be purchased. 
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Another aggravating thing about this tavern was, that none of the six dare 
get drunk within its hospitable walls, because of a frightful chasm inter- 
vening between the hotel and their residence. This chasm was crossed by 
a knite-edge of rock so narrow that no drunken man could negotiate it. 

From Mark’s description of the natural bridge I imagine that it 
resembles the Coupee connecting Great and Little Sark, in the Channel 
Islands, but is much more dangerous, the path at the top being narrower. 

When the whisky in the big stone jar became exhausted, everyone 
knocked off work early in the o mare and started for the tavern. In 
these excursions two points of etiquette were insisted upon. First, no man 
was allowed to go alone for the whisky, because, even if sober, he might 
slip on the edge and slide down the sloping rock, where, if nothing worse 
happened to him, he was almost certain to break a limb or two, and lie 
helpless at its foot; therefore one of the party carried a long, thin, but strong 
rope coiled round his waist. The second point of etiquette was that none 
of the party should drink a drop of liquor of any kind until this Devil’s 
Bridge was re-crossed. This abstinence must have been a terrible strain on 
some of the more accomplished drinkers of the group, and I was informed 
that, on more than one occasion, the rush towards the end of the passage 
nearly caused an accident. 

On returning, the man carrying the filled jug went first, and around 
him was tied the end of the rope, Alpine fashion, while the rest of the line 
was held by the five followers. 

“Didn’t they use the same procedure in going to the tavern? ” I 
enquired. 

“It wasn’t necessary,” Mark replied, “ because, you see, the jug was 
empty on the forward journey.” 

Once the return crossing was safely accomplished, the leader went on 
for about a hundred yards, and sat down on a long, squarish piece of rock 
that offered ample seating accommodation for the miners. Then he drew 
out the solid corn-cob from the mouth of the jar, and each man had a 
drink. 

Not one of them ever suspected the expensive nature of the stone 
bench upon which they sat. It proved later to be worth at last five thousand 
pounds. These miners were all workers with the pan and shovel, knowing 
gold only as grains, and thus did not recognise the precious metal in the 
quartz. But a German educated in metallurgy, and armed with a geological 
hammer, happened along with no jug of whisky in his possession. The 
appearance of the rock attracted him, and he took some chips out of this 
hard couch of Bacchus, which chips he ground up at leisure, finding the 
assay to be rich. He was shrewd enough to look aloft, and there, on the 
sloping rock side, saw an oblong hcle, from which this boulder had evidently 
fallen, rolling down to form a seat for six men who were fooling away their 
time with spades and pans. 

The German staked out his claim, including all the land from the cliff 
top to the boulder at the bottom, and opened up a gold mine of much value, 
which made him a millionaire several times over. 
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On an occasion Mark Twain missed two great fortunes at one stroke; 
but that is another story, as Julius Caesar remarked, which I will relate in 
this department next month. 


Possessing many letters, inscriptions on books, and notes written in 
ink by Mr. Clemens, it seems now rather strange that I should have chosen 
the two pencilled lines given above, for anything done in pencil does not 
reproduce very legibly. It was my intention to leave the autograph unex- 
plained, simply with the italics printed beneath it. 

I wrote out his conversations and anecdotes in a series of note-books, 
leaving every alternate page blank, and when these books were submitted 
to him he made corrections or comments on the opposite page. He knew 
' would use none of this material without his permission. 

On the occasion of what proved to be his last visit to England, I was 
asked to write something about him for a London newspaper. One of ‘my 
note-books contained remarks and predictions pertaining to notable men 
he had met. I sent the document to him, and asked leave to publish a 
prophecy of his that came true. He marked for publication two stories 
of General Grant, but opposite the other page he wrote: 


“ T WoULD LEAVE THIS OUT, RoBeERT. 
I WILL EXPLAIN WHEN I SEE you.” 


S. L. C. 


What I had to leave out was ‘the warmest-hearted, most eulogistic 
appreciation I had ever heard one man pronounce upon another, and tt 
ended with these words: 

“ If Prince Albert Edward comes to the British Throne, he will prove 
the best and most popular King since the time of Alfred the Great.” 
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The tiresome preacher finally 
finished his almost interminable ser- 
mon. The congregation had slowly 
filed out, save one man, who lagged 
behind to speak with the pastor. 

‘* Do you know, minister,’’ he said 
in a confidential tone, ‘‘ that your ser- 
mon this morning reminded me more 
of a wheel than anything else that I 
could think of ?”’ 

‘“*A wheel!’’ said the startled 
divine. ‘‘ How could it do that? ’”’ 

‘*Oh, merely that in a wheel the 
longer the spoke is the longer is the 
tire.”’ 

** Father! ”’ 

** Well?” 

** What’s women’s rights ?”’ 

‘‘Everything they want. 
away.” 


Run 


She (reflecting): ‘*‘ Let me see, red 
is love, green is jealousy, blue is 
fidelity, yellow is envy, black is 
mourning, white is innocence—and 
what is brown? ”’ 

He: ‘* Beer.” 


“Did your uncle remember you 
when he was making his will ? ”’ 

““Yes. He remembered me just 
long enough to leave me out.’’ 


Nagg: ‘‘ The milkman’s business 
reminds me of Pharaoh’s daughter.’’ 

Jagg: ‘‘ Why?” 

Nagg: ‘‘ Didn’t she draw a prophet 
out of the water?” 


Optimist: ‘‘ There are plenty of 
charming people in the world.”’ 

Pess: ‘‘ That’s true. There’s only 
one trouble with them.’’ : 

Optimist : ‘‘ What’s that? ’”’ 

Pess: ‘‘ Where to find them.’’ 


He: ‘I told you you would never 
get on till you learned the art of mak- 
ing a pound go farther than vou 
usually do.” 

She: ‘‘ I make a pound go farther ? 
Why, I make pounds go so far now 
that none of them ever get back.’’ 


A dishevelled man rushed up to the 
smoking compartment. 

‘* Anybody got any whisky?’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘ There’s a lady fainted at 
the other end of the train.’’ 

Whisky flasks were handed him 
with alacrity. 

‘* Thanks,’’ he said, taking a long 
drink at the biggest one, ‘‘ it always 
makes me feel queer when I see a lady 
faint.’’ 


ad 

‘** What your story needs,’’ said the 
critic, ‘‘ is more atmosphere.”’ 

‘** Ah,’’ said the discontented author, 
**the editor who read it last said it 
was too breezy.”’ 


‘Father, what is a logical way of 
reaching a conclusion ? ”’ 
‘“* Take a train of thought, my boy.”’ 


She (reading): ‘‘ The egg product 
of the United Kingdom amounts to 
eight hundred and fifty million 
dozens.”’ 

He—a 


politician — (reflectively) : 
**T’ve thought sometimes that it was 
more than that.”’ 


** Now here,’’ said the enthusiastic 
estate agent to the Cabinet Member, 
**is one of the most desirable houses 
in the capital. It has exposures all 
round.”’ 

** Good heavens! ”’ cried he, with a 
start of dismay, ‘‘ that’s just what I’m 
trying to get away from! ”’ 


Rich Man: ‘‘ My son, your educa- 
tion has cost me a great deal of 


: “*T know it, dad, but think 
what a lot you’ve learned, too! ”’ 


Traveller: ‘‘ The natives of New 
Zealand speak a liquid language.” 

Man from Islay: ‘‘ What kind of 
liquid ? ”’ 
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. THROUGH THE WINDOW I CAUGHT SIGHT OF FIGURES RUSHING TO AND FRO. 





